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He's building the machines 


that will make the cylinders 
that will power the airplanes 


that will win the war 


He’s cutting a gear for a Warner & Swasey Turret Lathe and it won't 
leave his hand until it is accurate to 2/10,000ths of an inch. He and his 3600 fellow-workers here 
know that unless the turret lathes they make are accurate, those turret lathes can’t make accurate 


airplane, tank and gun parts for America’s defense. 


These men are working as they never worked before, turning out 5 times 
as many turret lathes this year as in our previous peak of 1929. And because they know the out- 
come of this war will depend on the best machinery, they are building this greater volume, under 


more severe inspection, with less rejects than ever before. 


The airplanes, tanks and guns to make America safe are being made 
WARNER on the products of the 80,000 loyal workmen in the machine tool industry, 


and we're proud to have 3600 in our shop, among the finest of the lot. 
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You CaN TuRN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS... WITH A WARNER & SWASE) 


Rubber “girdles” give trains 
their streamlined figures 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


OW can a streamliner bend on a 

curve? It looks to be a rigid unit 
from headlight to tail-light — in fact 
that’s what makes it streamlined. The 
answer is a rubber girdle between cars 
that gives the train flexibility, just as 
it gives it to the modern girl as com- 
pared to her whale-boned ancestor of 
the gay 90’s. 

But — the rubber compound which 
was used didn’t last. Sun and air at- 
tacked it, and early streamlinets were 
too often laid up for new rubber 
diaphragms. Train builders weren't 
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satisfied —they felt that something 
should be done to prevent these costly 
delays and replacements. 

Then Goodrich engineers developed 
an entirely new diaphragm, made of 
cord-reinforced rubber covered with a 
synthetic which resists sun and air. 
And the Goodrich product can be made 
in any color, to match the silver, red 
or green of the train. 

The diaphragms made by Goodrich 
have now n in use for months with 
no sign of deterioration, no cost for 
repair or replacement. They illustrate 


the experience of Goodrich engineers 
with rubber and synthetic compound 
ing — an experience which is always 
at your disposal to help you solv 
product or production problems and 
make sure you are getting maximum 
value from any rubber or syntheti 
product you buy. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


First IN RUBBER 


THERE ARE those who prate that the oceans are wide, 
the enemy far away, so why all this shouting for an 
all-out defense. 

Listen to them and our attempt at Security may fall 
a trifle short, our leap to national safety made with a 
broken ‘chute. 


Huge production is in order if we are not to gam- 
ble with security. Every man responsible for 
machines can help make the country’s defense 
sufficient by keeping his machines in fighting 
trim. SAOS(F is glad that millions of its bear- 
ings are deep in defense . . . providing higher 
speeds and longer life to the machines that 
will one day make the country safe. 


BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


§&KF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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IF “OLD FAITHFUL’ SPOUTED GASOLINE... 


it would have to work 817 days to 
spout the 543,061 tons of gasoline 
and refined petroleum products 
shipped via Chesapeake 
and Ohio in 1940. 


HE transportation of gasoline and other petroleum 
al over Chesapeake and Ohio Lines is not 
notable only for quantity. Here is a shining chapter in 
the story of safety .. . of this railroad's super-careful 
methods of handling. But such methods—coded into time- 
proved rules—govern the handling of al// commodities on 
Chesapeake and Ohio. The result is that scheduled trains, 
carrying mixed manifests of breakable, inflammable, ex- 
plosive and perishable goods, safely complete their daily 
runs—on time ... with their often strangely assorted car- 
goes in perfect condition. 


Nor is this at all remarkable. It's just in the normal routine 
of modern, fast freight service on this railroad. So, no 
matter what you ship, you can count on the kind of han- 
dling that treats your shipments as though they were the 
most important on the train. For help with your shipping 
problems, call our nearest representative, or communi- 
cate with GEO. W. WOOD, Freight Traffic Manager— 
Solicitation, Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, Cincinnati, O. 


Will The Chessie Corridor be Industry’s 
NEXT GREAT EXPANSION AREA? 


"YES," say industrialists when they check up on the abundant 
raw materials, low-cost power, native-born labor and excel- 
lent transportation to nearby major markets available in 
The Chessie Corridor. For detailed information, write Indus- 
trial Development Service, Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, 
Huntington, W. Va. Your inquiry will be kept confidential. 
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Hotel Baker, St. Charles, Illinois | 


Uniform Heat in Zero Weather 


Col. KE. i, Baker, well-known owner of world 
champion trotting horses, selects heating 
equipment for his properties as shrewdly as 
horses for his stables. An Iron Fireman stoker, 
in the luxurious Hotel Baker, provides as 
much heat, even in the coldest weather, as 
two-hand-fired boilers. ‘“The installation effected 
a saving of better than 40% annually in oper- 
ating costs,’ the manager reports. 


ae 


Hotel Baker is famous for its unique dining room floor 
with colored lights glowing through translucent tiles. 
The lights vary with the tones and chords of organ music. 


He Now Owns A. Tron Fireman 


Following the economies effected at Hotel 
Baker, the management installed Iron Fireman 


stokers in St. Charles National Bank, Hotel | 


Baker Garage, and Baker Memorial center. 
All have shown comparable savings. 


Learn What You Can Save. We shall be 
glad to make, free, an Iron Fireman Engineer- 
ing Survey for you. This survey, made in 
collaboration with your plant or consulting 
engineer, will give you full facts on what 
Iron Fireman can do for you. 


j Inow Finewan Manvractorine Co. 

(Portland, Ore.; Cleveland; Toronto). 
} Mail to: 3146 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

(0 See me about making, free, Iron Fireman Survey. 
| 0 Send illustrated folder on DeWoskin experience, 


Name —— . —_ | 


Address__ — 
Te a A SF ft A A 
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THE COVER 


The picture on this week’s cover was taken while a group of ) 
Pa., manufacturers was dissecting the plans and specifications for A 
gun carriages to see if, collectively, they could produce them. Last w: 
a $2,000,000 order for the carriages seemed to them a sort of “un 
cial birthday present’; their plan of pooling machinery, labor, and 1 
agerial knowledge was just about one year old. Besides the $130,000, 
in defense orders that York manufacturers are working on, best evide: 
of the plan’s success is the dozens of similar plans adopted in ot 
industrial communities. For your guidance in setting up such a pool 
put your business and your community in the defense program, Busin 
Week has rounded up the facts on how several types of pools \ 
organized, how they operate—page 17. 


ENTER SPAB 


Above OPM, above OPACS, above assorted other defense agencies 1 
sits the Supply Priorities and Allocations Board, top holding compaii 
in the defense economy. What the shakeup shakes down to—page 15 


WHAT'S SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE-— 


When employers demand collective bargaining rights, force a walkout 
of workers, and are paid “‘strike benefits” something's topsy-turvey. Yet 
that’s what happened in San Francisco when the famous Employers 
Council took up cudgels on behalf of 67 restaurant proprietors to forc« 
six culinary workers’ unions to come to terms. Probably the toughest 
problem tackled to date by the “boss union” technique, the restaurant 
strike made labor relations history—page 48. 


/HORATIO ALGER 


It’s typical that a little over a year ago when other companies wer 
pulling in their horns and talking of Armageddon, the Jewel Tea Co 
was starting on an ambitious, four-year expansion program. For Jewel 
is all of a piece with the great American, home-town-boy-makes-good 
tradition. Jewel is a small-town business, run mostly for small-town 
people, but it’s making bigtime money and expects to make more wher 
the 50,000-share expansion, now in the works, goes through—page 26. 


| WHEN TALKING SAVES TIME 


Mostly, talking’s a great time-waster, but at the Kingsbury Ordnancc 
Plant at La Porte, Ind., (and at 13 sirhilar plants elsewhere), it’s a time 
and money—saver. That's because the talking is done via two-wa\ 
tadio—ordinary Motorola police sets, battery-powered—with 82 loud 
speakers scattered over the 13,000-acre plant. Result: new construction 
efficiencies in the handling of men and materials—page 42. 


| WHERE TO FIND IT 


Washington Bulletin........ Labor and Management 
Figures of the Week Finance 

The Outlook The Markets 
Marketing Business Abroad 
Regional Market Outlook Profit & Loss 
Production .. The Trading Post 

New Products The Trend 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


FOR BUSINESS BY BUSINESS WEEK'S WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Business under New Régime 


You can’t do business with Washing- 
ton if you have an inventory in the 
clset. Since the President’s appoint- 
ment of his super defense board (page 
15), he has gone on to talk of new high 
goals in ct we production, but back 
of it all is a very grim prospect for in- 
dustry, both defense and non-defense. 

Now it’s Donald Nelson’s job to 
break through the jam resulting from 
previous lack of vigorous, far-sighted di- 
rection at the top—the shortcoming that 
has brought defense and non-defense 
operations into head-on collision. Nel- 
son’s first job is to uncover the stocks of 
materials actually on hand throughout 
the length and breadth of industry. 
Then he must proceed to overhaul pri- 
orities—take the “inflation” out of them 
as presently constituted and set up air- 
tight control of them for the future. 


Tough All Around 


In the clean-up of a bad mess there 
will be plenty of people hurt. Even de- 
fense manufacturers will lose caches of 
prized materials which others need more 
right now. Fat will be stripped from 
non-essential civilian goods industries to 
take care of essential civil and defense 
requirements. And finally, the squeeze 
will even be put on the Army and Navy. 

For its part, industry should take 
stock of the new setup in Washington. 
In this, manufacturers should not let 
their opinions blind them to their own 
best interests. It won’t be a picnic for 
anybody, but those firms will be wise 
that make it their business to get along 
with Nelson, and, to get along with 
him, they will have to be able to show 
clean hands on inventories. 


Making Things Look Good 


Congress suspects cagey Secretary 
Morgenthau of trying to pull an “Andy 
Mellon.” Mellon paid off nearly ten 
billions of debt by the simple expedient 
of fooling Congress every year on antic- 
ipated revenues. Senator George pre- 
dicts that the new tax bill will raise 
$4,500,000,000, in its first full year, 
although the Treasury figures the yield 
at only $3,700,000,000. 

rie agueant experts have been no- 
toriously cautious in their estimates. 
Whereas the Treasury has been estimat- 
ing that the existing tax structure will 
yield a total revenue in fiscal 1942 (not 
including the new taxes) of $9,300,- 
000,000, the $95,000,000,000 of na- 
tional income estimated for fiscal 1942 
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should produce actually about $12,000,- 
000,000 in taxes at present rates. 

If Senator George's estimate of the 
additional yield from the new bill is 
correct, the Treasury will collect around 
$15,000,000,000 in the next full year, 
instead of the $13,000,000,000 which 
it estimates. 


Outlook for Tax Bill 


Congressional managers of the tax bill 
hope to have it on Roosevelt's desk by 
Sept. 25, but the threatening Senate 
filibuster on the provision to put income 
taxpayers in the eight community prop- 
erty states (BW—Aug.2’41,p7) on the 
same footing with taxpayers elsewhere 
may delay final enactment beyond that 
date. 

Senator Connally, Senate leader of 
the community property forces, is de- 
termined to repeat in the Senate 
Speaker Rayburn’s House victory over 
the provision. Connally figures that, 
with the Treasury losing $3,000,000 in 
new excise taxes with every day's delay, 
Congress can’t afford to hold out for a 
plan that would yield only $50,000,000 
in total. 

If the Senate does manage to pass the 
plan, the fight will be continued in the 
House-Senate conference. Otherwise 
there is substantial agreement on the tax 
bill, the House and Senate versions dif- 
fering only in minor particulars, except 
for the Senate’s reduction in income-tax 
exemptions—in which the House is ex- 
pected to concur heartily. 


Eying Insurance Taxes 


Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 

Sullivan is mulling over various methods 
of taxing life insurance companies. 
These companies are now normally sub- 
ject to federal income taxes, but under 
the present law are permitted to set 
aside such large reserves that they have 
not actually paid any taxes to speak of. 
Now the Treasury wishes to devise a 
formula to bring them into the taxpay- 
ing category. 
e Not Right Now—It is believed that 
this change in the law will not be 
included in the present tax bill but will 
be written into the inevitable bill that 
will follow for the correction of tech- 
nical errors. 


No Big Gas Cut 


As in August, gasoline deliveries to 
filling stations in September are lim- 
ited to 90% of July deliveries, thus giv- 
ing the lie direct to predictions that 


increasing shortage would cause great: 
curtailment. 

The claim of some retailers that r 
duced volume of business makes it im 
possible to follow OPA’s suggested gas 
oline price ceilings for various marketing 
areas in the East also is refuted. Even if 
pleasure motorists are curtailed 15‘ 
this month as requested by Ickes, the 
actual September quota is the same as 
September, 1940 consumption; OPA 
figures dealers’ business won't suffer 
enough to increase their costs. 

OPA can keep price-hiking filling sta 

tions in line by denying them gasoline 
under the allocation order, but hesitates 
to take such a drastic measure yet. In 
stead, it is warning them that concerted 
action to violate OPA price “sugges 
tions” may be referred to Trustbuster 
Thurman Arnold. 
@ Fuel Oil in Line—No action is con 
templated on fuel oil prices in the near 
future, since these are not out of line 
with the general "seep r= price struc 
ture except in a few localities. 


Deflating Mr. Ickes 


The Senate oil inquiry is tending to 
show that the shortage is serious but 
not as bad as the public has been led to 
suppose and that temporary measures 
will tide the East Coast over until 
spring when new tankers and barges 
will be available. This takes much of 
the wind out of Ickes’ sails, but he will 
go right on acting like a czar in the 
name of emergency and meanwhile sery 
ing his own long-range aspirations to 
power. 

Actually, Ickes doesn’t have any 
power. While his publicity agents have 
been busy, he has Fad to content him- 
self with making recommendations to 
OPM and OPACS for all price and allo 
cation orders. Now he’s subordinate to 
the new defense board (page 15) on 
both fuel and electric power. 


Hits Pipeline, Tanker Diversion 


The Senate investigation is devel- 
oping powerful opposition—principally 
from the Maritime Commission—to the 
use of steel for the 1,800-mile crude 
pipe line from Texas to Bayonne in- 
stead of for ships. However, the Presi- 
dent is expected to direct that the line 
get the necessary priorities anyway. He 
is definitely pro-pipeline, as was ¢vi- 
denced by his granting the right of 
eminent domain this week to the South- 
eastern Pipeline Co. for the new line 
from Florida to Chattanooga. 

High point of the Senate investiga 
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STEAM Heats 
America .... 


Producing heat is only part of the 
heating job. Putting heat where you 
want it, when you want it is the 
big job—the job modern Steam Heat- 
ing does best. See fact story below. 
For details write Warren Webster 
& Company, Camden, New Jersey. 


_ 


FLEVEN-YEAR REGORD 
OF HEATING COMFORT 
IN OFFIGE BUILDING 


Payne-Shoemaker Building Gives 
Tenants Balanced Heating with 
Webster Moderator System 


EVEN HEATING ON 13 FLOORS 


All Radiators Receive Steam at 
the Same Time and Exactly in 
Proportion to Need 


Harrisburg, Pa.—The Payne-Shoe- 
maker Building, built in 1930 and 
equipped with a Webster Moderator 
System of Steam Heating, is known 
for comfortable temperatures on 
each of its 13 floors. 

What makes 

the Payne- 
Shoemaker 
Building an 
outstanding ex- 
ample of good 
heating is 
balanced steam 
distribution. 
All radiators 
receive steam 
at the same 
time and ex- 
actly in pro- 
portion to the 
need for heat. 

This balanced 
heat feature of 
the Webster 
Moderator Sys- 
tem reduces 
costly over-  Payne-Shoemaker Bldg., 
heating. In a Harrisburg, Pa. 
typical heating season, the Building 
required only .070 lbs. of steam Pj 
sq. ft. of radiation per degree y. 

Charles S. Urich, the Building 
Manager, says: 

“The heating of the Payne-Shoe- 
maker Building has been complete- 
ly satisfactory since the day the 
steam was turned on. The distribu- 
tion of heat throughout the Build- 
ing is accomplished evenly and 
rapidly. Tenants are well satisfied 
with the even temperatures pro- 
vided.” 

The Payne -Shoemaker Building 
was designed by Clayton J. Lappley, 
well-known Harrisburg aretiieest. 

Herre Brothers, of Harrisburg, 
made the heating installation. 
There is a total of 6,900 square feet 
of installed direct radiation. 


| America get as muc 


| belligerent 
further about controlling the price of 
| cottonseed oil. Not even when the Sena- 


tion is the committee’s severe criticism 
of giving so many tankers to Britain. 
Also under fire are wr to let Latin 
1 oil, pro rata, as 
the United States, to the detriment of 
eastern states, notably defense industries. 
This won’t cause any open change in 
plans, but the Administration may 
quietly ease up on tanker diversions. 


Making Henderson Understand 


Senator John Bankhead went over to 
talk to Leon Henderson, and apparently 
the Price Administrator saw the light: 
you don’t do anything to curtail the cot- 
ton grower’s income expectations—not 
at least if you want to get a bill like the 
price control measure through Congress. 

Anyhow, after their chat the often- 
Henderson said nothing 


tor announced that the cotton farmers 


ought to get $60 a ton ($10 to $15 


| above the present market) for their cot- 
| tonseed and commented on the grow- 


ing movement among the planters to 


hold out for that figure. 


| Differ on Farm Prices 


Lease-lend business cuts across a lot 
of old alliances. Now it has caused a 
crack in the farm front for ever higher 


_ prices. Surplus Marketing Administra- 


tion, the Agriculture Department divi- 
sion charged with food procurement for 
Britain, is encouraging production of 
hogs—concentrated corn on the hoof— 
and is thereby opposed to continuous 
increases in the price of corn. SMA 
fears not only that hog prices will get 
out of line but also that, if corn con- 
tinues rising, farmers will hold it for 
still better prices. 

@ Split on Price Controls—Secretary 
Wickard favors a more definite fixing of 
farm prices than the professional farm 
bloc in Congress wants to see written 
into the price control bill, still hanging 
fire in the House. 


| Wanted: More Sugar 


Still plagued by the tight sugar situa- 
tion (BW—Aug.16'41,p20), the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture boosted quotas over 
the weekend from 8,006,836 tons to 
9,002,976, but it doesn’t expect any 
major part of the 1,000,000-ton increase 
to materialize. Important fact is that 
Cuba was allotted an additional 375,000 
tons, and the island is the one producer 
which still has some sugar left over. 

Problem now is, with Cuba in the 


| driver’s seat, will the producers be will- 
| ing to ship as long as Henderson’s price 


ceiling of $3.50 a cwt., duty-paid, re- 
mains in force? The Cubans, so far, are 
hanging back for a revision of their 
present tariff rate of 90¢ a cwt. down 
to 75¢ or even 60¢. 


What’s What at Kearny 


Answer to the question of who 
Federal Shipbuilding, now that 
Navy has taken over, wouldn't ¢ 
lawyer much satisfaction, but the st 
interlude is O.K. with the Navy. 
content to sit still right now and 
rocking the boat. Negotiations arc 
open for return of the yard to p: 
management, but, in the meantime 
Navy's principal object, resumptio 
work on the ships, has been ac 
plished. Legal status of the various | 
ects in the yards hinges on the date 
Navy moved in. All company com 
ments on private business made pri 
to that date (Aug. 31) remain com; 
problems, open for negotiation with the 
Navy, but coincident with seizure of the 
plant, the Navy took over all Navy and 
Maritime Commission contracts. It 
doesn’t pay itself a profit on these con 
tracts, so construction for the duration 
of the takeover will be at cost. Current 
disbursements for wages, materials, and 
other costs are made from the Navy's 
“repair of Navy vessels fund,” described 
as plenty big to handle the job. 


Deal with Mexico 


Don’t be surprised over rumors that 

Washington will make a large loan to 
Mexico to be used in part to settle 
claims of expropriated U.S. oil compa 
nies and in part to speed Mexican dc 
fenses. This week’s open credit to the 
Mexicans for the purchase of 160 au 
planes is but the first step in this direc- 
tion. Intensive negotiations have been 
under way in both Mexico City and 
Washington since early last spring and 
all major issues have been settled. Oil 
properties will not be returned to United 
States owners, Cash settlement will be 
on terms much nearer Mexico’s low 
valuation estimates than the extremely 
high claims of the oil companies. 
e Brighter Future—Look for numerous 
small private investments in Mexican 
industry following Washington’s formal 
announcement that Mexican-U. S. dif- 
ferences have been patched up. Returns 
will be modest, compared with past 
experience, but will be covered by new 
guarantees now being demanded by 
Washington in return for helping Mex 
ico mop up the financial mess created 
in the last five years. 


P.S. 


Navy’s need for degaussing cables to 
protect ships from magnetic mines has 
put three more chemicals under full pri 
ority control—tricresyl and_ tripheny! 
phosphates, phenols, and phosphorus 
oxychloride. . . . Truck makers have been 
assigned a blanket priority rating of A-5 
—the same as freight cars—for scarce 
materials, to expedite vastly increased 
production (BW—Aug.30'41,p15). 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
Week Week 


Ago Ago Ago 
THE INDEX (see chart below). . “154.1 4155.3 160.1 1444 128.2 
PRODUCTION 
steel Ingot a % of capacity) " 96.5 96.3 97.5 82.5 
persion 8 Productio _ 45,525 62,146 126,550 27,645 
Engineering Const. iments (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $22,065 $34,138 $20,256 $13,381 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) 3,193 3,226 2,982 2,736 
ee ee ee er 3,975 3,695 3,632 3,501 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 1,790 1,793 1,722 1,480 
TRADE ‘ 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 87 87 76 75 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 61 62 43 52 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) $5,720 $5,385 $4,631 $3,672 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) $9,840 $9,697 $8,725 $8,006 
t Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) +40% +27% +7% +12% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 227 190 305 229 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
isi Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) - : 213.0 212.0 175.7 = 154.2 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... ‘ 143.6 146.1 126.3 110.1 
— Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . . 155.5 152.3 127.1 114.9 


and tIron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton) ; $38.15 $38.15 $38.23 $37.78 
AVV § {Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) . $19.17 $19.17 $20.17 $19.29 
ibed Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)....... 2.0.6... ee ee eee eee eee . 12.000¢ 12.017¢ 12.000¢ 11.000¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)...............0.0000e0e0e0ee . $1.08 $1.01 $0.80 $0.70 
ES re Ri Res Ra 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, de ai a ar de ie org ra le LL¢ .4/¢ . O2¢ 
Wool Tops (New York, Ib.)....... ; $1.282  $1.260 $1.302 $ 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)..... 0.00.00 0cccccecececuues : 22.50¢  22.98¢  20.89¢  19.39¢ 


FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Od ) eee ‘ 81.0 82.2 78.2 83.7 
Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) ' 4.28% 4.26% 442% 4.73% 
U.S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years) . 1.95% 1.90% 2.06% 2.23% 
U.S. Treasury 3-to-5-year Note Yield " 0.33% 0.33% 0.48% 0.54% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) ‘ 100% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) ) 4% 4% 8 4-8% = 3-4 % 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 24,455 24,544 23,431 21,053 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks , 29,025 28,771 26,450 24,157 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 6,180 6,047 5,227 4,463 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks 881 917 933 830 
U.S. Gov’t and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 14,593 14,588 13,100 11,969 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks ‘ 3,744 3,611 3,855 3,679 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 5,060 5,160 6,542 6,487 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) . 2,272 2,245 2,223 2,480 

* Preliminary, week ended August 30th. + Revised. “Latest Week” on each series on request. 

% Not available. + Ceiling fixed by government. 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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We were a BIG HELP T 


to Jones on his order for JS 


BOMB HOISTS |« 


M 
thing 
. , cai ts 
Manufacturer Jones ordinarily makes nonmilitary products. yo 
But a few months ago he got a contract to build bomb hoist: setul 
pro! 
These hoists called for motors in fractional-hp frame sizes vod 
rated 1!4 hp (intermittent service), with rigid maximum weight the 
sullic 
specifications. first 
The 
x * + 
I" 
prod 
Where to get motors meeting these requirements? Fortu- thwa 
F tion 
nately Jones had heard of some of the accomplishments of pec 
General Electric fractional-hp motor engineers. So he called 1 t! 
en 
us. Our engineers studied the requirements and then furnished cons 
a motor that was exactly suited to the job—a motor that a 
yo 
met all the desired performance specifications and yet was of it 
, 7 xpa 
well under the weight limit.* ee 
But 
t ok a. tailr 
rath 
com 
mat 


A few of many G-E motors specially designed for defense jobs \ is T 
: Prio 

only 

Nel 

SPA 

ing 

of | 

fen: 


Aircratt bomb-hoist motor Aircraft turret motor Aircraft amplidyne set Dynamotor for aircraft radio pro} 
Div 
or 
wee 
; WwW 
With a staff of well trained engineers, ex- ment for your defense products. Whenever you \ 
cellent facilities, and great plant capacity, need motors, a few or thousands, we can serve ges| 
General Electric can be of real help in supply- you well. Call the nearest G-E office, or write = 
ing you fractional-hp motors and similar equip- direct to General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. wei 
he 
*This is a true story of General Electric service, although Jones is not the real name of the manufacturer. sho 
poy 
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THE OUTLOOK 


— 


Supply Controls to Tighten Up 


New machinery for priorities and civilian allocations may 
be expected to accentuate the scarcity of materials for non- 
defense production. Indicators show little change. 


More money to spend, and fewer 
things to spend it on. Those facts are 
not soon to be altered. In fact, the very 
changes which have been made in the 
setup of Washington’s machinery for 
riorities and civilian allocations will 
tend to accentuate rather than minimize 
the scarcity of many things the con- 
sumer now can afford to buy for the 
first time in over a decade. 


The Henderson Touch 


This follows from the fact that the 
production policies of Leon Henderson, 
thwarted somewhat by Office of Produc- 
tion Management officials in recent 
months, will be’ very much more evident 
in the immediate future. To be sure, 
Henderson is one of the New Deal’s 
consistent advocates of production and 
more production on the theory that, if 
you produce, consumption will take care 
of itself. He will continue to argue for 
expansion of productive capacity until 
civilian as well as defense needs are met. 
But he will argue as strongly for cur- 
tailment of civilian lines—immediately 
rather than ultimately—so long as they 
compete with national defense for raw 
materials. 

It is true, of course, that Henderson 
is not the head of the new Supply 
Priorities and Allocations Board; he is 
only a member of the council. Donald 
Nelson is the executive director of 
SPAB. Yet Nelson comes closer to see- 
ing eye to eye with Henderson than any 
of the other business men in the de- 
fense organization. Hereafter, Hender- 
son will not be issuing civilian allocation 
programs in order to see the Priorities 
Division either put them on the spike 
or hold them up for a month or six 
weeks, 


What to Plan For 


Moreover, when Henderson “‘sug- 
gests” in the future that this or that 
industry will have to curtail by 30% or 
50% or 70%, it will have much more 
weight than in the past. For, although 
he may not have the official titles to 
show for it, he has bolstered both his 
power and prestige through the OPM 
shakeup. 

Consequently, business _ planning 
should at once be altered to make more 
allowance for Henderson’s ideas. He’s a 
great hand at coming out flatfooted for 
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more than he thinks he is going to get. 
As head of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and Civilian Supply he persist- 
ently called for drastic curtailment of 
various industries which were compet- 
ing with defense for raw materials. Usu- 
ally he can be counted on to accept 
something just a little bit less severe— 
although not very much—and then, after 
he has succeeded in getting an agree- 
ment, he is likely to urge allocation of 
slightly more than the stipulated ma- 
terials to the affected industry in order 
to ease the impact on both workers and 
consumers. 

Thus he was among the first to insist 
on a sharp reduction m the use of cork 
when supplies got tight last spring. 
Then, after 40 manufacturers had been 
ordered, late in May, to cut their con- 


sumption to half their April use of cork, 
Henderson came forward in a few days 
with a plan for a somewhat more liberal 
rationing of the material during the 
transition period. He is always sensitive 
to the layoffs faced by labor due to 
shortage of supplies and, with his asso 
ciates, will probably continue sym- 
pathetic to such problems. 

Meanwhile, as the new prioritics-and- 
supply organization begins to formulate 
the policies which will shape the future 
course of business, the current develop 
ments are altogether in line with expec 
tations. ‘There is a further modest dc 
cline in the Business Week Index which 
reflects the recession of construction 
awards from the recent extraordinarily 


high levels. 
Steel Works Overtime 


In other directions, major industrial 
indicators are showing only incons¢ 
quential changes. Since most of the 
steel workers stayed on the job in the 
mills last Monday to the tune of time 
and-a-half, the rate of steel-ingot pro 
duction remained above 95%, just as 
though there had been no holiday. 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


THE AUTOMOBILE SITUATION 


Retail Sale 
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Automobile manufacturers are emerg- 
ing from the changeover period and, 
under any other circumstances, would 
be planning to build up stocks of the 
new models as rapidly as possible in 
expectation of record sales. But this 
year federally-imposed quotas on out- 
put (BW—Aug.30°41,p15) are going 
to play distressing tricks on the old 
seasonal pattern. New-car stocks, as 


’ 


the chart shows, are not exceptionally 
low for this time of year. But the cus 
tomary fall and winter accumulation 
of stocks just isn’t going to take place. 
There will be exceptional retail sales 
in the next few months, and output 
of cars will be progressively curtailed. 
The result: the smallest retail stocks 
on record next spring when the big 
buying season opens. 
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Tokyo Hints Truce 


Alarmed Japan seeks a 
new understanding with U. S., 
but divergent policies dampen 
hopes for early settlement. 


Over a national radio hookup in 
‘Tokyo on Monday an Armny firebrand 
roared into a microphone a vitriolic at- 
tack on the United States and Great 
Britain “for their unpardonable crimes” 
and called on Japanese patriots to fight 
“if Japan cannot reach a peaceful settle- 
ment through diplomatic channels” of 
the present tension. 

@ japan Saves Face—Though the speech 
was one of the most outspoken attacks 
on the United States and Britain deliv- 
ered by an official Japanese personage 
in many months, Washington remained 
perfectly calm, for Monday's broadcast 
was recognized as only a face-saving 
Oriental move by the Japanese govern- 
ment intended purely for domestic con- 
sumption. Actually, Japan is thoroughly 
alarmed over Washington's recent 
“toughness” and is negotiating directly 
with President Roosevelt for some way 
to ease pressures in the Far East. 
hough Japan is really trying to patch 
up its relations with Washington, and 
the United States is equally eager to 
remove the threat of war in the Far 
East, business was unquestionably over- 
optimistic in its first appraisal of ‘Tokyo's 
overtures in Washington. Japan is much 
too deeply involved in its “new order 
in East Asia” policy to yield readily to 
Washington, and for its part the United 
States at last has reached the point 
where it is determined and more or less 
prepared to play a decisive réle in iron- 
ing out the Pacific crisis. Even if the 
present direct negotiations between 
Premier Konoye and President Roose- 
velt result in a truce which might end 
in a negotiated settlement, it will be 
many months before business will re- 
turn to anything like normal. 
e The Problems—Deep-rooted  differ- 
ences of policy stand in the way of an 
early settlement. When Tokyo precipi- 
tated trouble in Manchuria in Septem- 
ber, 1931 (and ran into no -effective 
opposition from the rest of the world), 
Japan started on the road to realizing 
an old dream—an empire in the Orient 
which would rival the great empires of 
Britain, France, and Holland, make 
Japan economically self-sufficient, and 
master the destinies of all the yellow 
races. 

Since that time, the Japanese military 
machine—though sometimes creaking 
until it appeared that it would fall 
apart—has pushed the Empire of the 
Rising Sun a thousand miles across the 
mountains and plains of Manchuria and 
North China, down the entire China 
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MAN OF PARTS 


As publicity-maker for socks of Ameri- 
can cotton, Henry Agard Wallace 
submits to still another demonstra- 
tion of the manifold uses of a Vice- 
President in the newest of New 
Deals. “Throttlebottom” in “Of Thee 
I Sing,” looking for his place in the 
political sun, no longer serves as a 
model for the high office filled—or 
overflowed—by its present willing oc- 
cupant. As Mr. Wallace adds the 
chieftaincy of the new Supply Priori- 
ties and Allocations Board (see the 


story on page 15) to the chairmanshi; 
of the Economic Defense Board, t 
the leadership of the Good Neighbo: 
concert, to his jobs as agricultura 
prophet, tie-breaker for the Senate 
and utility man of many services 
Washington’s light historians ar 


‘ going to Gilbert and Sullivan to illus 


trate his réle. They point out that 
Pooh-bah, that much-sung “front 
man” for a chief of state, was exhib 
ited to the public with a similar aggre 
gation of impressive functions, while 
the real power continued to rest in 
the hands of the Mikado. 


coast until it also swallowed France’s 
richest colonial possession, Indo-China, 
and entrenched itself within 600 miles 
of Singapore, defense center of all of 
the western world’s Oriental empires. 

© Opposition Bides Time—During this 
onrush of conquest, the United States 
and the other western nations offered 


only ineffective resistance—until very 
recently. But quietly during the last 
year London has been pouring men and 
guns into Singapore, Washington has 
been rushing bombers and pursuit 
planes to the Philippines and China, 
and the Dutch East Indies have 
strengthened their air and naval forces. 
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By the time Japan moved into Indo- 
China, the ABCD powers (America, 
Britain, China, Dutch East Indies) were 
yeady to resist any further move. When 
Tokyo put pressure on Thailand, the 
British fleet moved into the Gulf of 
Thailand and the United States bla- 
tantly increased its aid to China, froze 
Japanese accounts in America, embar- 
-d all imports from Japan. And when 
Russia successfully resisted Japan’s Axis 
partner on the western front, Washing- 
ton agreed to tush aid to the Soviets by 
way of Vladivostok. It was at this point 
last week that a thoroughly alarmed 
Tokvo decided to be a little less belli- 
cose. Suave, brilliant, moderate Kichisa- 
puro Nomura, Japanese ambassador to 
Washington, telephoned the White 
House one day and asked for a personal 
appointment with President Roosevelt 
so that he might deliver a personal mes- 
sage from Premier Prince Fumimaro 
Konoye in Tokyo (page 62). 
e Conflict of Interests—No one will know 
this week what Tokyo has suggested 
or what Washington is prepared to ac- 
t. But, in planning, executives should 
remember that Japan’s dreams of a great 
empire in the Far East cannot be ab- 
ruptly dropped by a government which 
for ten victorious years has been assuring 
a fanatically chauvinistic people that 
their dreams were about to be realized. 
And it is just as certain that Washing- 
ton is determined to bargain on the 
old basis of (1) Chinese independence, 
(2) freedom for all nations to trade in 
the Far East, and (3) security for all 
western possessions in the Orient. 


What Defense Shakeup Means 


Not less control by the President, but, perhaps, better co- 
ordination of top agencies. Not elimination of business men, but 
more power for those who will accept more planning. 


President Roosevelt's instinctive habit 
is to parcel out authority like a contin- 
ued story scattered through not one but 
several different magazines. This keeps 
everybody guessing and preserves all 
power in his own hands. ‘The members 
of his official family, no matter how they 
seem to flourish in his favor, never are 
absolutely sure of where they stand. Left 
dangling, they fence with each other for 
position and prestige but never get far 
enough to subtract from the power and 
the glory of F.D.R. 

The drawback inherent in Roosevelt's 
technique is that, with this scattering of 
authority, administrative responsibility is 
diluted to the vanishing point. Thus, 
the defense program, that necessarily re- 
quires unified action, has been tackled 
from sO many points by so many agen- 
cies and individuals, independent one 
from the other, that to date it has been 
a bunch of tangled strings with the ends 


_ tied to the President’s fingers. 


e True to Form—Appointment of the 
new seven-man Supply Priorities and Al- 
locations Board probably will be as near 
as Roosevelt ever gets to placing over-all 
control of the defense program in hands 
other than his own. Action on the de- 
fense program is still up to the Presi- 


Executive director of the Supply Priorities and Allocations Board is Donald 
Nelson, who also succeeds Stettinius as head of OPM’s Priorities Division. 
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dent. The board’s power is to re¢ 
mend, rather than to act. At least, how 
ever, the heads of all important phas: 
of the program have been brought ¢ 
gether so that decisions will be reach 
with the knowledge and participation of 
all concerned. Decisions concerning 
high-caliber policies will be referred to 
the President—in practice the board will 
frequently sit with Roosevelt—so that 
no action will be taken at the instanc 
of one defense agency that conflicts with 
the performance of another 

Because priorities are the control valv. 
on the country’s whole economy, th 
power exercised by the board, subject t 
the President's pleasure, is high and 
wide. SPAB will determine the requir 
ments and fix the amounts of all mate 
rials for the military, for the civilian pop 
ulation, for lend-lease countries, for the 
“allies” and for the “good neighbors.” 
The board will also control the machin 
ery governing allocation and priorities in 
the “procurement, production, transmis 
sion, Or transportation of materials, a1 
ticles, power, fuel, and 
modities.”” 

e Turning Point—That’s the works and 
the men who now run the works are thos« 
who have been straining at the leash 
with the conviction that, when the d 

mands of the war machine had taken up 
the slack in the country’s supply of ma 
terials and labor, the civilian program 
would have to be pulled up short or the 
defense program would break down 

Until the last few months, it didn’t 
matter too much how the defense pro 
gram was trun. Armament production 
was simply consuming the “surplus.” 
Except for a few isolated bottlenecks, all 
Washington had to do was shovel out 
the money and the contracts. Industry 
could do the rest, and, by and large, in 
dustry did a remarkable job up to the 
limit of Washington's short-sightedn 
Even today, for instance, industry 
turning out enough hard-to-make ord 
nance to equip one armored division 
every month, with the possible excep 
tion of 105-mm. guns. 

But, meanwhile, “business as usual 
has actually been business better than 
usual. The country has been playing 
both ends against the middle. From 
here out, the lack of foresight, the lack 
of planning ahead will have to be paid 
for in money, in time, in loss of man 
hours, in lower production of both d 
fense and civilian products. ‘The capa 
ity isn’t there—and added capacity will 
be longer in materializing because of th: 
late and partial start and the continuing 


other com 
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Members of SPAB are top men from 
all important defense agencies. Seated 
above are: Harry Hopkins, Lease-Lend 
Administrator; William S. Knudsen, 
OPM's Director-General; Vice-Presi- 
dent Wallace, chairman of the new 
board; Donald Nelson, executive di- 


rector. Standing: James V. Forrestal, 
Under Secretary of the Navy repre- 
senting Secretary Knox; Robert Pat- 
terson, War Under Secretary repre- 
senting Secretary Stimson; Leon Hen- 
derson, Price Administrator; Sidney 
Hillman, Associate Director of OPM. 


heavy consumption of essential materi- 
als by civilian uses. 

@ Expansionists on Top—This is the 
situation as the expansionists take over 
—because it is the expansionists that 
have come to the top in the shakeup of 
the defense organization—Nelson, Hen- 
derson, and Batt. As executive director 
of the new board, and also as director, 
succeeding Stettinius, of OPM’s Prior- 
ities Division, the former executive vice- 
president of Sears, who has done a fine 
job in the OPM Purchases Division, 
becomes the most important single indi- 
vidual in the defense organization, short 
of the President himself. Nelson is not 
a member of SPAB but acts as _ its 
chairman in Vice-President Wallace’s 
absence. He has wholly dedicated him- 
self to the defense program. He does 
not shrink from responsibility. Above 
all, Nelson realizes that it is men and 
not organization charts which will make 
or break the defense program. 

Nelson has got a knack for getting 
along with those around him and for 
getting teamwork out of them. On the 
job to be done, Nelson sees eye to eye 
with Leon Henderson, who becomes a 
member of the board and director of 
the OPM’s Civilian Allocations Divi- 
sion—the same job which he handled 
as OPACS Adniinistrator under the 
functional disorganization which the 
shakeup is designed to remedy. Hen- 
derson’s Office of Price Administration 
remains independent of OPM but his 
price control policies presumably will 
synchronize with the over-all course 
charted by SPAB. As “civilian alloca- 
tor” he works within the decision- 
making group, instead of submitting 
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decisions to OPM approval, as formerly. 
W. L. Batt, former deputy director 
of OPM’s Production Division, has 
come to the front as director of OPM’s 
Materials Division (with time out for a 
6-week trip to Moscow as a member 
of the U.S. mission to the Soviets). 
This job is to boost the supply of raw 
materials, the job on which the OPM 
fell down, and on which Batt has been 
calling for more aggressive action. 
e Shifts on Business. Front—Of the 
big business men heading old OPM’s 
Three P’s—Priorities, Production, and 
Purchases—Stettinius and Biggers have, 
in effect, been leased to the British: 
Stettinius as Defense-Aid Administrator, 
subject to Hopkins’ supervision as 
special assistant to the President; Big- 
gers as resident lend-lease expediter in 
London, with special responsibilities 
during W. Averell Harriman’s sojourn 
in Moscow on Soviet Russia’s behalf. 
Offhand, it would seem that, at last, 
New Dealers had routed the business 
men from the management of the 
defense program. This is partly true, 
but the shake-up in OPM goes deeper 
than partisan slliies-ahiak may find 
a business man and a New Dealer wear- 
ing the same label nowadays—to the 
fundamental conflict in political phi- 
losophy uncovered by the defense pro- 
gram with its attendant encroachment 
of planned economy on free enterprise. 
Biggers, Stettinius, and before them, 
C. W. Kellogg, Gano Dunn, and other 
$l-a-vear men who have retired from 
the scene, were reluctant to accept the 
vast implications of Washington’s all- 
out program and hesitated to commit 
industry to them. Lively apprehension 


concerning the war's afterma 
mained a factor in their thinking 
@ Production Man Freed—In tl 
set-up, OPM is subordinated 

board, becomes merely the mec! 
for executing the board’s polici 
regulations. Ihe importance of 
sen’s position as OPM’s director ¢ 
is cut down to his disposition 
nothing, do nothing, more than 
notch production superintendent 

With Knudsen on his own jo! 
production line itself, is a man he 
his eye on—W. H. Harrison, new 
of OPM’s Production Division (su 
ing Biggers), who has had charge 
Shipbuilding, Construction and sy 
plies Branch. Harrison came to P\ 
from the American Telephone & | ek 
graph Co. Stepping into Nelson’s s!iox 
as head of OPM’s Purchases Division 
Douglas L. MacKeachie, formerly an 
A. & P. purchasing director, who has 
been Nelson’s right-hand man in the 
task of scheduling the procurement of 
the Army’ S huge quartermaster supplies 
without turning textile, food, and other 
industries upside down. 

Immediate practical result of the de 
fense reorganization will be the ter 
mination of the rivalry between OPM 
and OPACS over authority to adjust 
civilian and defense production. This 
holds out assurance to hard-pressed con 
sumer-goods industries that such pro 
vision as can be made for them will be 
made soon. OPM’s industry advisor 
committees and OPACS’s advisory pan 
els will be consolidated where they now 
double up and new committees will be 
appointed as the problems of various 
industries come to the front. 
@ More Changes Coming—Reorganiza 
tion of the topside of the defense setup 
seems surely to point to a further evolu 
tion in OPM’s internal structure. De 
prived of their policy-making function, 
OPM’s main _— divisions—Production, 
Purchases, Priorities, Materials, Labor, 
and Civilian Allocation—seem likely to 
atrophy, as their operating function— 
the only one that is left to them-—is 
already being concentrated in the com 
modity branches, with their own special 
ists on priorities, production, materials, 
etc., and with direct contact with the 
industry advisory committees. ‘This 
process will affect some divisions more 
than others, depending on the extent to 
which they operate in an _ advisory 
capacity to the Nelson board, besides 
simply carrying out its instructions 

rhe increasing importance of OP\'s 
commodity branches and “end-product” 
units (tanks, guns, etc.) emphasises the 
seriousness of the still existing divorce 
between the production-planning and 
arranging units in OPM and the con 
tract-letting units in the Army and 
Navy. A first move to join these func 
tions is seen in the absorption of OP\!'s 
tank unit into the Army’s Ordna: 
Branch (page 24). 
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Pooling to Get Defense Orders 


York plan of uniting community's industrial resources 
spreads over country, with local variations, as expansion of 
arms program cracks Army-Navy opposition to subcontracting. 


How can I get a piece of defense 
business?” For almost two years now, 
that has been the most insistent ques- 
tion which American business has been 
asnin 

roe big producers like General Mo- 
tors and Chrysler Corp. with their vast, 
diversified industrial facilities, the an- 
swer has been easy. They have had as 
much defense business as they could 
handle—sometimes more than they 
could handle. 

For smaller manufacturers, with more 
eagerness than plant capacity, the an- 
swer has been a good deal more difficult. 

4 small order here, a piece of one there, 
vb no chance to bid on the really big 
contracts which the Army and the Navy 
were dealing out. 
¢ Birth of an Idea—A year ago last June, 
the enterprising manufacturers of York, 
Pa., headed by W. S. Shipley, board 
chairman of York Ice Machinery Corp., 
conceived an idea which now promiises 
to be the best answer to the question of 
how the little man can break into the 
big time. In its basic concept, that idea 
was simple: If one manufacturer hasn't 
got enough lathes and presses and drills 
to swing a prime contract, two or three 
or a dozen other manufacturers in the 
community can supply the needed tools 
and share the contract. 

One year ago middle of last month, 
the “York Plan” was ready to go into 
operation (BW —Sep.28’40,p16). In its 
first year, it has brought $130,000,000 
of defense contracts to the bustling city 
of York (see box, page 18), More im- 
portantly, it has showed manufacturers 
in dozens of other industrial communi- 
ties how they, too, can share in defense 
business. 
¢New Military Attitude—The idea is 
just beginning to catch on, for up to 
now the Army and Navy have been 
rather cool toward “pool” bids and 
have looked without enthusiasm on any 
program which involved subcontracting 
that could be avoided. Now, the de- 
fense load has become too heavy for 
the military to depend on the General 
Motors and the Chryslers of American 
business (BW —Aug.23’41,p15); it is 
forced by necessity to accept the York 
plans which are burgeoning in dozens 
of cities. 

"hese new plans and pools vary in 
many organization details from the 
onginal York formula. Sometimes they 
represent the spontaneous cooperation 
of local manufacturers, and sometimes 
they are inspired and blueprinted by 
the Defense Contract Service, energetic 
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government apostle of subcontracting. 
Sometimes they are built around a sin- 
gle dominant prime contractor—the so- 
called “mother hen” plan, such as Army 
Ordnance officers developed at Elyria, 
Ohio—and sometimes they represent 
the entrepreneural efforts of a single 
manager or promoter, not himself a 
manufacturer. But regardless of their 
varying details, illustrated in the follow- 
ing report on how some of these pools 
are set up, all of them have in common 
the original York idea of shared facilities 
and joint planning. 
@ Ellwood City, Pa.—While the big 
plants of Ellwood City hummed with 
defense orders, the smallet plants did 
well enough on consumer goods until 
the Washington clamps tightened on 
supplies of raw materials. The threat- 
ened companies agreed to root hog 
rather than die. A gathering at the 
Chamber of Commerce on Aug. 15 was 
an eye opener. It developed that the 
F}lwood Products Corp. had been forced 
to turn down an order for 7,000 hospital 
tables for lack of facilities which were 
lying idle for one shift a day at the 
nearby plant of the Beaver E nameling 
Co. Upshot of the meeting was a pool- 
ing of facilities and a decision to go 
after Army and Navy orders. 

lhe two companies mentioned agreed 


to integrate their facilities with thos 
ot the United ‘Tube Corp., Cavert WV 
Co., Ellwood Co., Ellwood City Iron & 
Wire Co., Jones Engineering Co 
united, they could make various 

of tubing, wire, bathtubs, 
enameled signs, small structural 
machine tools, dies, jigs. 

Oscar W. Emrich, vice-president of 
Ellwood Products, already had 
proached the Army Medical Corps with 
models he had developed for hos) 
litters, leg and arm splints. 
vices had field tests at F't. Benning, Ga 
were scheduled for final tests by th 
surgeon general's office last week. ‘Thi 
group has its eyes on the fittings, fu 
nishings, etc., of the Army’s projecte 
187 base hospitals of 1,000 beds each 
Also the Ellwood syndicate 
bids for machine-gun tripods 
@ Harrisonburg, Va.—Shenandoah Val 
ley Defense Cooperative, Inc., of th 
citv, was formed on June 5, 1941. It 
largely the result of an urge on the part 
of James Stanley, of Richmond, 
of a gasoline filling station chain. \ii 
Stanley had time on his hands and 
desire to do something for nationa 
defense. So he promoted the incorpo 
rated pool, which comprises eight smal! 
machine shops. Through the Defens 
Contract Service, the cooperative ob 
tained from the A. F. Jorss Iron Works, 
Washington, D. C., an $1,800 contract 
for rough machine work on a searchlight 
base assembly. Jorss reported the work 
satisfactory but the cooperative ha 
landed no other jobs to date. It has in 
a bid for subcontracting with the Bald 
win Locomotive works. 

e@ Texas—For many moons, the 
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TANK KILLER 


As the big fall maneuvers were getting 
under way in Beauregard, La., last 
week the Army introduced a new type 


of “tank killer” at a demonstration of 
its tank destroyer battalion at Fort 
George G. Meade, Md.—a 37 mim. 
cannon mounted on a jeep. The can 
non can be fired in any direction 
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blessed and prosperous state of Texas 
has complained that its raw products 
travel East and North to be manufac- 
tured in non-Texas cities. Now the state 
sees in the drive for subcontracting an 
opportunity to land a lot of armament 
contracts, to expand the payrolls of its 
industries. During the past two months, 


Texas manufacturers have been turning 
rapidly to the York plan. 

Only a small percentage of Texas’ 
5,000 manufacturing concerns are hefty 
enough to swing million-dollar war jobs 
alone. Especially is this true of the 
heavy industries. The shift to sub-con- 
tracting pools has been backed and 


speeded by A. J. Langford, of D 
regional manager of OPM’s De: 
Contract Service. 

Largest pool so far formed co 
of 41 companies in the East Texa 
region, representing 75% of the a 
machine capacity. It is headed 
George Kelly, of the Kelly Plow 


The 57,000 citizens of York, Pa., 
are becoming used to the midnight 
whanging of anti-aircraft guns on the 
testing grounds of the York Safe & 
Lock Co. It is a symbol of the $1 30,- 
000,000 of defense orders that have 
engulfed the city, thanks to the co- 
operative activity of its manufacturers 
in pooling — on defense busi- 
ness, since the now-famous York plan 
was born a little more than a year ago. 

Last week, York got a sort of un- 
official birthday present—a $2,000,- 
000 order for 6-in. barbette gun car- 
riages for harbor defense. Back of 
that contract award lay many hours of 
planning around a conference table 
(see cover). Here is a reconstruction 
of the history of the award: 

First, the federal government ad- 
vertises for bids on needed defense 
products. York manufacturers go over 
the list and specifications, then get 
together for a conference. The $2,- 
000,000 order for 6-in. barbette gun 
carriages looks tempting. ‘The manu- 
facturers decide it can be done. 

York Ice Machinery Corp., in this 
case, is chosen as prime contractor to 
bid on the order. ‘The company has 
adequate machinery for certain speci- 
fied parts, but not for others. The 
files are brought out. S. Morgan 
Smith Co., A, B. Farquhar Co., Ltd., 
Brandt-Warner Mfg. Co., Read ‘Ma- 
chinery Co. each have machines to 
handle parts of the job; so they are 
brought in as subcontractors. 

At the conference table, before 
the bid ‘is placed, specifications are 
dissected as parts are for the orches- 
tration of a musical score. The po- 
tential subcontractors make cost esti- 
mates for material, labor, overhead, 
and profit. All the estimates, together 
with that of the prime contractor, are 
then totaled, and a bid figure is es- 
tablished. The bid goes in, the 
award comes back to York—and then 
the work begins. 

Another example of the mls abil- 
ity to produce results is the way in 
which A. B. Farquhar Co. handled a 
contract for powder-press drilling. 
The concern, as a prime contractor, 
received a large number of undrilled 
blocks to be turned into cylinders. 
The management realized the job ex- 
ceeded the plant’s tool facilities, but 


The York Plan—One Year Later 


knew that York Ice Machinery had a 
large drill, previously used only on 
special, rare jobs. York Ice said 
“O.K. Shoot ‘em over,” and the 
presses were turned out and delivered. 

So rapidly has the plan matured that 
operations in York's regular metal- 
working plants are fast pushing to ca- 
pacity levels. As a consequence, Rob- 
ert P. Turner, vice-president of the 
New York Wire Cloth Co. and a 
member of the original committee 
which formulated the York plan, has 
surveyed about 200 different com- 
panies in the York area to discover 
tools in non-metal industries—tools 
that most York manufacturers were 
unaware existed. In some instances, 
York prime contractors have even 
searched for subcontractors outside 
the area when tools for special jobs 
have been busy or non-existent in the 
York district. At present, for example, 
the Hunter Pressed Steel Co., of 
Lansdale, Pa., which is in the Phila- 
delphia suburban area, is working on 
a subcontract for York Safe & Lock. 

Outside labor is beginning to drift 
into York as activity increases, and 
apprentices are being trained in spe- 
cial classes or within the plants them- 
selves. So far, the plan has kept the 
labor supply smooth and flowing, 
even though most plants are working 
double shifts, with some men work- 
ing 60 to 70 hours a week and col- 
lecting time-and-a-half for overtime. 
Night work and overtime in plants 
has increased some 230% over last 
year and more than 450% over two 
years ago. However, three-shift oper- 
ation of plants is still rare. 

In the search for skilled labor, one 
employer committee met with re 
resentatives of retail merchants, utili- 
ties, garage owners, hosiery, paper- 
mill operators, and other concerns 
outside the metal trades, and asked 
for the transfer of employees capable 
of operating machine tools. In per- 
mitting the transfer “for the dura- 
tion,” workers were promised that 
they would get their old jobs back 
after the emergency is over. 

Concerning the all-important ques- 
tion of costs and profits and their ap- 
propriate allocation among cooperat- 
ing companies, W. S. Shipley, chair- 
man of York Ice Machinery and 


“father” of the York plan, explains: 

“It was apparent that it would be 
impossible for the subcontractor to 
expect his regular amount of profit 
on defense orders, nor could he ex- 
pect to charge ali of his overhead on 
the work that was sublet to him. The 
prime contractor has the privilege of 
going over the cost and manufactur- 
ing methods with the subcontractor. 
It was also felt that no selling expense 
should be added to any of the sub- 
contract work. Before a price is fixed 
on a subcontract, the subcontractor 
has an opportunity to ascertain his 
costs from actual operations. A large 
number of orders are placed with this 
understanding.” 

To date, York plants have pro- 
duced, and are working on, many 
types of ordnance including shells, 
trench mortars, gun mounts and car- 
riages, powder mixers, chains for all 
types of rubber-tired vehicles, ma- 
chine tools, electric cable, hydraulic 
turbines, high-pressure water valves, 
airplane targets, fuse and shell-box 
drilling machines, refrigerators, and 
air-conditioning systems. 

The 19 major companies, mostly 
machinery manufacturers, which are 
cataloged as prime contractors under 
the plan include York Safe & Lock 
Co., York Ice Machinery Corp., 
American Chain, Herbert J. Freezer 
Co. (shirt-makers), A. B. Farquhar 
Co., Ltd. (farm machinery), Interna- 
tional Chain & Manufacturing Co., 
General Electric Co.’s York branch, 
McKay Co. (chains), Martin-Parry 
Corp. (automobile metal parts), Read 
Machinery (baking equipment), Mc- 
Gann Mfg. Co., New York Wire 
Cloth, Pennsylvania Tool & Mfg. 
Co., B. M. Root & Co. (woodwork- 
ing machinery), S. Morgan Smith 
Co., York Hoover Body Corp., Jo- 
seph Black & Sons Co. (hosiery), 
Smyser-Royer Co. (iron), Dentist’s 
Supply Co. 

Among firms listed as subcontract- 
ors are Floorola Products, Inc. (wax- 
polishing machinery), C. A. Coffey 
(electric motors), York Oil Burner 
Co., Certain-Teed Products Corp. 
(paper), Schmidt-Ault Paper Co., 
York Corrugating Co. In addition, 
there are many smaller shops cata- 
logued for possible participation. 
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EVERY DEFENSE ACTIVITY 
IS GUIDED BY FIGURES! 


Quick decisions and quick action 


New and Timely 


on the part of management— fast Information on These 
movement of orders, materials and shipments—fast Subjects Now Available 


handling of payrolls—all depend on figures of control. Yours for the Asking 


Without such figures, fast defense production would be 


impossible; with them, fast defense production becomes MATERIAL CONTROL 
a reality. COST RECORDS 
PAYROLL RECORDS . 


: 2 9s . ; : EARNINGS CALCULATION 
roughs machines are providing essential records and AND ACCRUAL 


In government and defense industries thousands of Bur- 


control figures—in less time, with less effort, at less cost. PURCHASE AND PAYMENT 
RECORDS. ° 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY EXPENSE DISTRIBUTION 


6678 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


iS 
Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME « WITH LESS EFFORT ~ AT LESS COST 


STATISTICS . 
BUDGETARY CONTROL 
BILLING 
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GAS GIRLS 


At a Philadelphia training service sta- 
tion of the Sun Oil Co. last week 
seven young women started learning 
the routine of running a filling station 
—to replace men going into the Army 
and defense industries. This week the 


girls were on the job, wearing natty 
blue uniforms and cotton—instead of 
silk—stockings. They work 64 hours 
a day, 6 days a week, for $100 a 
month. If the experiment is a success 
Sun Oil will draw on a pool of 500 
applicants for gas girl jobs—unless, 
of course, gas rationing kills the idea. 


Longview, one of the state’s oldest 
metal industries. A similar pool of 36 
companies has its headquarters at 
Wichita Falls. Membership is made up 
of oil-well machinery companies, farm- 
implement factories, boiler and pipe 
works, iron and steel foundries, machine 
shops. S. ‘I’. Mendez is on leave from 
the Wichita Falls Engineering Co. to 
head this pool. 

At San Antonio, three sizable iron 
product manufacturers have combined 
their resources. At Corpus Christi, six 
metal working concerns have joined in 
another group. There also is a San An- 
tonio-Corpus Christi combination of 
ten woodworking and allied companies. 
A pool of five small tent and awning 
companies in San Antonio has already 
received orders for tents, flags, canvas 
curtains. 

The pool movement is on foot in 
Waco, San Angelo, Abilene, Lubbock, 
Amarillo, Pampa. Over the line, in 
Shreveport, La., there is a metal-work- 
ing pool and a lumber pool. All. plans 
call for one prime contractor with nu- 
merous subcontractors supplying parts. 
@ Decatur, Hl.—Following the York pat- 
tern, fifteen industrial manufacturing 
plants of Decatur recently banded to- 
gether to bid on defense jobs. The 
firms are: U. S. Manufacturing Corp. 
(fly swatters, household electrical appli- 
ances, metal stampings), Wagner Mal- 
leable Iron Co. (gray iron castings), 
Chambers, Bering, Quinlan Co. (iron 
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and alloyed castings and forgings), 
Faries Manufacturing Co. (lighting 
equipment, metal stampings, automatic 
screw machine products), A. W. Cash 
Co. (control valves and_ regulators), 
A. W. Cash Valve Company (control 
valves and regulators), Decatur Pump 
Co. (pumps for private water systems), 
Williams Sealing Corp. (bottle closers), 
Ornamental Metal Works (structural 
steel fabricators), Decatur Brass Works 
(soda-fountain fixtures and fittings), 
Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co. 
(structural steel, building equipment, 
riveted and welded construction), Model 
Brass Works (brass and alloyed cast- 
ings), Mueller Co. (plumbing and water 
supply fixtures), Union Iron Works 
(equipment and supplies for grain ele- 


"vators), Grigoleit Co. (plastic molding 


and metal stamping). 

The pool idea originated after a con- 
ference between Governor Dwight H. 
Green, who formed the Illinois State 
Council of Defense with Murray Baker 
as Vice-Chairman, and A. F. Shafter, 
treasurer of the U. S. Manufacturing 
Corporation. The presidents of the va- 
rious companies involved have com- 
pleted a comprehensive survey of their 
tool manufacturing and engineering 
facilities. ‘These facts, together with 
the evidences of financial responsibility 
will shortly be placed on file with all 
government offices interested in _pro- 
duction for defense. John Wagner, 
president of the Wagner Malleable 


Iron Co., was elected chairman of 
group, and one man, yet to be cho 
will make all contacts with the gove: »- 
ment offices. 

Behind the Decatur plan lies the p 
sure of necessity. Metal manufactu: 
in one form or another accounts 
50% of the city’s industry and p 
rolls. The available supply of ma 
rials for regular production lines is 
ficient for only thirty to sixty da 
Hence, for some Decatur industries 
will soon be a case of defense ord 
or nothing. 

@ Elyria, Ohio—Though the Army a: 

Navy have been generally apathetic 
about subcontracting programs, it w 

an Army officer of the Cleveland O: 

nance District, Col. H. M. Reedall, 
who is credited with having developed 
the first successful “mother hen” plan for 
splitting up a contract among a group 
of manufacturers. This plan gets its 
name from the fact that one of the 
group acts as the prime contractor or 
“mother hen” of the unit, and _ his 
selection isn’t determined by the group 
He assumes the mother-hen rdéle either 
of his own initiative or outside selection, 
as in this case, and he is apt to continue 
in that dominant position in the han- 
dling of future contracts. Cooperative 
features of the York plan are missing. 

The Elyria mother-hen unit got its 
start last spring when Col. Reedall had 
to place an order for 500,000 shell fuses 
—quick. Col. Reedall’s office took a set 
of fuse blueprints, cut them apart for 
drawing of individual parts. ‘These de- 
tailed specifications were submitted to 
numerous companies for bids on any ot 
all of the component parts in the re 
quired quantities. After a preliminary 
sifting, there remained almost a score 
of low-bidders with shops big enough to 
assemble the parts of the fuse, and each 
of these was given the opportunity to 
bid as the prime contractor with the 
understanding that the unsuccessful 
bidders would at least get subcontracts 
for parts. 

General Industries Co., Elyria, got 
the prime contract for the assembly, 
and parts jobs went to 15 other com- 
panies, all of them handily located in 
Ohio or Michigan. They were: Def- 
ance Automatic Machine Screw Co., 
Alliance, O.; U. S. Automatic Corp., 
Amherst, O.; Dill Mfg. Co., Gent Ma- 
chine Co., Peerless Automatic Machine 
Co., and Weatherhead Co., Cleveland; 
Advance Stamping Co., Detroit; Hard- 
ing Machine Co., East Liberty, O.; 
Couch-Uthe Co., Timms Spring Co., 
and Western Automatic Machine Screw 
Co., Elyria; Smith Bros., Findlay, O.; 
Doehler Die Casting Co. and Electric 
Autolite Co., Toledo; Cleveland Steel 
Products Co., Wellington, O. 

In this case, the prime contractor 
could face his task confidently because 
the Ordnance office agreed to inspect 
and pass all parts in the originating 
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HELPING A MAN BUY the kind and 
amount of life insurance protection he 
should have, and serving him properly 
after the sale, are highly specialized re- 
sponsibilities. 

They require on the part of the agent 
an understanding of people and their 
problems. They require an appreciation 
of each individual’s present and prospec- 
tive needs and circumstances. 

Today, the needs of millions of policy- 
holders guide the training of every agent. 
Because this training is in great demand 
among agents, Metropolitan, for in- 
stance, has established training courses 
to give the agent the benefit of the 


knowledge the company has accumu- 
lated through years of experience and 
research. 

Most prospective Metropolitan agents 
first attend a training course conducted 
by a Home Office representative. In lo- 
calities where this is impractical, a simi- 
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lar course is conducted by the 
ment of the District, supervised by the 
Field Training Division. When this is 
completed, the new agent works from 
two to four additional weeks with an 


manage- 


experienced assistant manager who helps 
him get acquainted with his new duties. 
After this, continuous training by the 
District management is supplemented by 
instruction conferences and courses con- 
ducted by members of the Field Training 
Division. 

Most fieldmen have completed the 
Company’s Correspondence Courses; 
1255 were actively enrolled in 1940 alone. 
More than 800 were enrolled in the 
course which, when completed, brings 
the coveted designation, “Chartered Life 
Underwriter,” awarded by the American 
College of Life Underwriters. In addi- 
tion, Metropolitan constantly issues in- 
structive material for the benefit of all 
its agents. 

Last year, approximately 190 full-time 
instructors were engaged in carrying on 
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Metropolitan’s educational prog 
the United States and Canada 
agent’s training is never finished. I hy 
sands of agents are striving, year in, 
out, to improve their efhiciency and 
ity and increase the value of the ser 
they render you. 

It is a fair statement that life 
ance agents today are better equipps 
than ever before to advise with y« 
all problems connected with your life 
surance program. 
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plants before allowing them to be 
shipped for final assembly. 

@ Sturgis, Mich.—The Kirsch Co., man- 
ufacturer of curtain rods and Venetian 
blinds, acts as prime contractor in this 
mother-hen group which so far has 
landed two contracts. One was for ram- 
rods in which Kirsch did the wood- 
work and jobbed out the castings, ma- 
chining and other metal work; the sec- 
ond contract was for kitchen tables. 
‘The group has bid on other items, in- 
cluding stampings for a detonator-shell 
nose. Most of the firms listed already 
have received some work and all have 
agreed to come in on anything else 
Kirsch lands. The group is fairly well 
balanced on types of machining but 
here, as in other localities, screw ma- 
chine capacity is jammed. 

Clustered around the “mother hen” 

Kirsch Co. are the following “chick” 
concerns: Sturges, Aulsbrook-Jones 
Corp., Sturgis (furniture); Scovill Mfg. 
Co., Morency-Van Buren Division, 
Sturgis (brass goods); L. A. Darling Co., 
Bronson and Coldwater, Mich. (store fix- 
tures and foundry); Bronson Reel Co., 
Bronson, Mich. (fishing reels); Regal 
Mfg. Co., Coldwater, Mich. (engines, 
pumps, jigs); Quality Spring Products 
Co., Coldwater, Mich. (springs); Jessen 
Mfg. Co., Elkhart, Ind. (screw machine 
products); Horton Mfg. Co., Ft. Wayne, 
Ind. (electrical household utilities); New 
Products Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
(diecastings). 
@ Lancaster, Pa.—Top concerns in Lan- 
caster are Armstrong Cork Co. and 
Hamilton Watch Co. They are fever- 
ishly producing defense goods on their 
own—Armstrong making shells and air- 
plane parts, Hamilton turning out deli- 
cate naval instruments. But these big 
companies have also gone to bat for 
small companies in their town and are 
well on their way to becoming Lan- 
caster’s joint “mother hen’. Each has 
appointed a contact man to confer with 
other manufacturers and owners of 
small shops to spread the work through 
subcontracting. Facilities are pooled 
through the Manufacturers Cooperative 
Defense Committee. 

The Manufacturers Association has 
surveyed machine capacity for the dis- 
trict. This has been turned over to 
OPM’s Defense Contract Service and is 
the basis for solicitation of orders. Al- 
ready some work has been passed along 
to small shops. And C. M. Kendig, 
president of Hamilton, says, “Watch 
the news from Washington during the 
next few days. We expect to have a big 
contract for our Lancaster group.” 

@ Eastern Pennsylvania—A. A. Cutting, 
head of the Defense Contract Service 
of the Philadelphia Federal Reserve dis- 
trict, is promoting the formation of 
subcontracting pools in eastern Penn- 
sylvania and southern New Jersey. The 
prime contractors so far named are 
Samuel M. Langston Co., Camden, 
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N. J. (paper box machinery); Hunter 
Pressed Steel Co., Lansdale, Pa.; and 
Edward Porter, an individual, Lock 
Haven, Pa. Idea is to pool all manu- 
facturers, equipment, labor in the sepa- 
rate areas. In each unit, one responsible 
company would become the prime con- 
tractor, and all details would funnel 
through this concern to the subcon- 
tracting shops. Attempts would be 
made to prevent contracts overlapping 
the prescribed territories of the pools. 
This project got under way last week, 
hasn’t gone beyond the survey stage. 

e Canton, Ohio—Smaller metal-working 
plants in Canton found themselves in 
the squeeze between big plants with 
war orders and dwindling supplies of 
raw materials as defense took larger and 
larger bites of available supplies. So 
last month, the threatened firms formed 


FIVE TO GO 


Latest addition to the two-ocean Navy 
is the submarine Silversides—third of 
eight to be launched at the Mare 
Island Navy Yard, Vallejo, Calif. 


the Canton Defense Production Associ- 
ation under the auspices of the cham- 
ber of commerce. United, their facili- 
ties didn’t look so small. There are 26 
members with 1,372 skilled metal work- 
ers, 807 machine tools, 598,600 sq. ft. 
of floor space, combined sales of over 
$5,000,000 yearly. 

An inventory of the group’s facilities 
was made under the direction of De- 
signers for Industry, Inc., industrial 
engineers and counselors of Cleveland. 
The result, compiled under the heading 
“Canton, Ohio, Offers You Facilities 
for Defense Production,” has been 
mailed to companies holding defense 
contracts. Sixty queries have since been 
received and these resulted in the plac- 
ing of “educational orders” from prime 
contractors for such items as transmis- 
sion gear cases, smal] processing rolls 


and bronze bearings for steel mi!) mq. 
chinery. Three orders are said |) hy 
assured if the deliveries on the ¢ jucg. 
tional orders come up to snuff. 

Largest concern in the group i. the 
Canton Stamping & Enameling Co, 
whose 350 employees have been pro. 
ducing kitchenware. Smallest is | ‘aw; 
Laboratories, whose personnel co) sist; 
of E. A. Hawk and his sister, R).oda, 
who operates a turret lathe or a drilj 
press with equal skill. 

The associated companies are op 
ing that orders will start coming son 
After Sept. 1, prospective purchase, of 
steel, on aft most of them live as 
fabricators, must show the purpose for 
which orders are to be used. Even the 
maker of locomotive bells (one of the 
association’s members) realizes that he 
had better dig up evidence of defens 
work to send along with any application 
for steel. 

e Kansas City, Mo.—The experience of 
Kansas City’s Mid-Central Association 
of Defense Industries, Inc., illustrates 
some of the difficulties that may be 
encountered in group-contracting whien 
shops band together without setting up 
some big, outstanding manufacturer to 
act as prime contractor and shepherd 
of the syndicate. The Mid-Central As- 
sociation combines the facilities of sepa 
rate shops via an incorporated company 

The association is set up for a maxi 
mum of 100 member-shareholders. At 
present there are 25, made up of metal 
working companies located, with a few 
exceptions, in Greater Kansas City 
Father of the project is Lou E. Holland, 
well-known head of a big K. C. photo- 
engraving company, who is also organ- 
izer of a larger regional setup to get 
defense business, known as the Mid- 
Central War Resources Board. 

Theory is for the K. C. association to 
bid in defense contracts which will 
then be farmed out to member com 
panies. Attempt has been made to co- 
ordinate facilities—that is, to enlist so 
many lathes, drill punches, and other 
machines of sizes and capacities capable 
of balanced production. But it is said 
about town that the “balanced pro- 
duction” idea is flexible—any suitable 
concern with $100 can join the asso- 
ciation. Larger members of the pool, 
such as Butler Mfg. Co., Vendo Co., 
K. C. Structural Steel, apparently joined 
mainly out of civic consciousness, since 
they are said to have plenty of business 
now. 

As of Aug. 27, no defense order had 
been landed by Mid-Central Association 
of Defense Industries, though a naval 
contract looked very hopeful. The word 
from Washington has been that OPM 
“permits” bidding from groups lik: 
Mid-Central Association but isn’t e 
actly crazy about giving them contracts 
and raises questions about doing bus: 
ness with a contracting agency with onl: 
$2,500 official capital. 
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“RISING BULWARKS... 


WALVES hely build defense plants 


GCG‘ steel skeletons are ris- 
ing out of cow pastures and 


cornfields—skeletons that almost 
before you know it will house big- 
time industry for America’s defense. 

But the I-beams—the channels— 
the rivets that make up these skele- 
tons all mean steel—and steel, like 
every other manufactured product 
whether for defense or not, means 


valves. It takes thousands upon 
thousands of valves to keep indus- 
trial production humming — valves 
of all types and sizes—valves to 
control liquids and gases at an in- 
finite variety of tempera- [f 
tures and pressures. 

This is why the Crane 
line of highest quality 
materials includes valves 


for almost every application. 
Because of the importance of 
valves in the pipe lines of your 
plant, Crane Co. is offering a series 
of bulletins intended to help your 
maintenance men get bet- 

ter results from valves and 

other piping equipment. A 

call to your Crane Branch 

will bring your copies. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S$. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE 
PLUMBING + HEATING +» PUMPS 


CRANE 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES AND WHOLESALERS IN ALL MARKETS 
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Compacts and cigarettes; lip- 
sticks and letters; powder puffs 
and pins; perfumes and pills — 
such unusual companions travel 
in the secret compartments of 
milady'’s handbag! But even more 
strange, is the conglomeration 
found in modern freight trains 

. cabbage and coal; eggs and 
elevators; lumber and livestock; 
silk, spices, sewing machines and 
structural steel —everything 
from “soup to nuts’! 


To move such a diversified 
tonnage, a great number and 
variety of modern freight cars are 
required — coal cars, box cars, 
tank cars, flat cars, livestock cars, 
refrigerator cars, furniture, and 
automobile cars, equipped with 
loading devices. All these, in 
adequate number, and in prime 
condition, are available to those 
who ship and receive freight 
over the Norfolk and Western. 


Whatever your shipment may 
be, a package or a train load — 
anything from “soup to nuts" 
—the Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way is equipped and anxious to 
handle it for you — quickly. 
safely and economically — call 
your nearest N. & W. represen- 
tative. 


NORFOLK cozec/ 


WESTERN 


LARGE ORDER 


Now that six U.S. tank arsenals are 
getting into quantity production of 
28-ton M-3 medium tanks, produc- 
tion of tank motors is due for a spurt 
too. The U.S. Ordnance Department 
has placed an order with Wright 
Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. ]., 
for so many Whirlwind aircraft en- 
gines to power the M-3 tanks that 
production will have to be kept at 


maximum capacity for more than a 
year to fill the order. (Workers in a 
test cell at the Wright plant, above, 
are putting a test propeller on one of 
the Whirlwind engines.) Curtiss 
Wright explains that choice of the 
air-cooled, radial, aircraft engine as 
the principal source of tank power- 

rather than the heavy-duty liquid 
cooled automotive engine—was made 
because of its small size, low weight, 
and low fuel consumption. 


Cutting Red Tape 


| Full responsibility for all 
| phases of U.S., Canadian tank 
| production centered in one unit 
_of Army ordnance division. 


Full authority over all tank produc- 


| tion in the U. S. and Canada is being 


centralized in a newly-organized unit 
of the Ordnance Branch of the War 
Department. The usual division of 
authority by which the Army draws 
specifications, the Office of Production 
Management finds producers, and the 
Army lets contracts has been wiped out 
by moving OPM’s tank unit bodily into 
the Ordnance Branch. 

A staff of 20 men headed by W. W. 
Knight, Jr. has been “loaned” to the 
new Tank and Combat Vehicle Divi- 
sion of Ordnance under Lt. Col. John 
K. Christmas. Col. Christmas will not 
only have charge of all Army tank pro- 
duction, but will be responsible for 


production of tanks ordered by Britain 
in this country and for Canadian tank 
production at the Montreal Locomotive 
Works. This consolidation of produc 
tion planning and contract-letting under 
one responsible agency is a significant 
move that, when tested, may be 
duplicated for production of such othe: 
way equipment as aircraft and artillery 
e Going Right Ahead—Despite Con 
gress’ recent action in cutting in half 
from $1,400,000,000 to $700,000,000 
—funds for expanded production of 
special ordnance, the apparent inten 
tion is to go right ahead with plans for 
increased tank output; the money sim- 
ply will run out sooner. It will be 
Knight’s particular responsibility to de 
velop the new productive capacity. 
Medium tanks are now being built 
by Chrysler Corp. at the rate of about 
125 a month. American Car & Foundry 
is making light tanks at better than 200 
a month. Just coming into production 
on mediums are American Locomotive, 
Baldwin Locomotive, Pullman-Stand- 
ard, and Pressed Steel Car. Lima Loco- 
motive will be rolling in a month or 
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two. Work on 55-ton tanks ‘s_ still 
largely experimental. Baldwin expects 
to inish a pilot model in a month or so, 
and after tests will go ahead on an order 
for about 50 of them. By the end of 
this year, production will reach the 
originally scheduled peak of about 500 
., month, half light tanks, half medium 
tanks. The new plans call for doubling 
this output by next July, partially by 
constructing one new tank arsenal simi- 
lar to the Chrysler plant, though per- 
haps not on the same scale. ‘The major 
change will be an extensive program of 
subcontracting parts and subassemblies 
for present producers, Automotive pro- 
ducers, with much capacity released by 
curtailment of passenger cars, are pecu- 
liarly suitable for such work. In this way, 
the number of machine tools needed 
can be held to a minimum. 

e Rumors Unfounded—Current rumors 
that new tank designs prepared last fall 
are unsatisfactory and that the U. S. is 
turning out obsolete models appear un- 
founded. They seem to be based in part 
on the fact that A.C.F. went through 
a model change last December, when 


the new model light tanks went into | 


production, and in part on garbled 
rumors about two major improvements 
just now being introduced into tank 
designs. These improvements are in- 
stallation of a power-operated turret, 
which has already become standard on 
aircraft, and a new “gyro-stabilizer.” 
Not much is being said about the latter, 
but it apparently is a device by which 
the gun platform in a tank is independ- 
ently sprung and is held steady by a 
gyroscope, regardless of the motion of 
the tank. In addition, the Ordnance 
Branch is also reported to have devel- 
oped a predictor by which guns can be 
aimed from a moving vehicle. Thus, the 
present difficulty of having to bring a 
tank to a stop for accurate firing is 
reported overcome. 

Another source of the rumors is that 
the Rock Island Arsenal—a_ relatively 
small producer—actually is finishing its 
production run on old-model medium 
tanks, which are to be used for training. 


Need Containers 


Shortage threatens Pacific 
Coast canners with eventual 
production shutdown, despite 
new warehouse space. 

Pacific Coast fruit and vegetable can- 


ners who usually regard Labor Day as 
mid-season, with the bulk of their fruit 


in tin and only the hectic vegetable | 
pack left to go, were staying awake | 
nights this week worrying about the | 


not unexpected but nevertheless seri- 
ous shortage of the fiber containers in 


which they ship their tinned products. | 
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“Thanks, pal... and everything's click- “This NATIONAL Window-Posting Ma 
ing! That's if you’re a bank or credit union _ chine cuts down overhead and overtime, 
or hotel or hospital or any other concern speeds up service, builds good-will, gives 
that posts accounts at the window. ... you big-league speed and control... . 


“Speed? Control?... Now 
you're pitching!” 


— says the 
Little-Man-W ho-W ants-to-Know 


“And here's how! You get four original and identical records—pass-book or receipt 
book, ledger card, journal sheet and voucher—all machine-printed at one operation 
and in the customer's presence. Four steps in one and the whole job’s done — with 
no tedious backroom copy work later! .. . 


ws INVESTIGATE 


— : ot ; ; Posting 
“Speed? Why, it accumulates classified 
totals Cup to 18 of them), computes and 
prints balances, delivers correct and com- 
plete and useful records, at a twist of 
the wrist. It gives the auditor perfect 
control—all totals are lock-protected, one 
key governs three main locks. eee COPYRIGHT 1941, THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


“There are other Nationat Machines, tailor-made to each business job — listing, 
posting, proving, analyzing, check-writing, remittance control and more. Machines 
that soon pay for themselves, all engineered and serviced by the makers of NaTionat 
Cash Registers. ... Take my tip, see Nationa first!” 
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The significance of their dilemma lies 
m western canning methods. A typical 
California story is that truck drivers, 
when unloading fruit at the cannery 
weighing platform, always keep their 
motors running so they can hurry 
around to the shipping ple itform and 
pick up the raw material already canned 
and cased. The process isn’t quite that 
fast, but almost. So anything threaten- 
ing to delay canned goods on the way to 
grocers’ shelves gives packers the creeps. 
@ Storage Situation—Last spring, for 
instance, many western canners devel- 
oped a mild case of fright when sugges- 
tions of a mid-autumn rail-car shortage 
came simultaneously with intercoastal 
ship curtailment. A substantial amount 
of warehouse space was added immedi- 
ately by the two big firms, California 
Packing Corp. and Libby, McNeil & 
Libby, and by smaller companies like 
Val Vita Food Products (Los Angeles), 
Richmond-Chase (San Jose, Calif.), 
Mor-Pak Preserving (Stockton, Calif.), 
Paulus Bros. (Salem, Ore., and Walla 
Walla, Wash.). Although this ware- 
housing increase may help individual 
firms, trade estimates this week were 
that for the 1941 season only 60% of 
the pack can be warehoused. ‘This 
means that 40% must be canned and 
shipped as soon as it rolls off the pro- 
duction line. Hence, any shortage in 
fiber containers, labels, cans, or rail- 
road facilities occurring after the ware- 
houses are filled could result only in a 
production stoppage. 

© Aggravating Factors—Containers in 
which western canned goods are cased 
are divided about 50-50 between kraft 
(virgin pulp) and jute (reclaimed). Of 
the kraft, probably 10% comes from 
eastern mills and the balance is made 
by two western firms—Longview Fibre 


Co. and Fibreboard Products, Inc.— 
that have been on a seven-day, 24-hour 
basis for months. 

The container situation is aggra- 
vated by (1) the fact that the rail rate 
on eastern fibreboard is double that of 
water rates; (2) the fact that the govern- 
ment has decided that a substantially 
heavier-than-usual percentage of dried 
fruit must be packed in fiber this year; 
(3) the fact that the increase in glass- 
packed products in California (BW — 
Mar.22’41,p55) has upped container 
weight by about 12% as cases must be 
provided with fibreboard dividers. 


Main Street Giant 


Jewel Tea Co. expansion 
plans focus spotlight on way a 
horse-and-buggy business uses 
streamlined merchandising. 


It was appropriate when Jewel Tea 
Co., Inc., back in 1930, moved its head- 
quarters from a Chicago Loop office 
building to a five-story structure it had 
built on the outskirts of Barrington, IIl., 
a farming town. 

Jewel Tea is a small-town business 
run primarily for small-town people. 
Some 70% of its wagon-route sales are 
in towns of less than 25,000 population. 
The men who manage it like to call 
themselves small-town folks. And, like 
the small-town citizen typical of the 
American tradition, Jewel gets along 
very satisfactorily. 

@ Stock Issue Planned—The company 
operates a horse-and-buggy type of busi- 
ness, although this is streamlined to em- 
ploy the best of automotive equipment 


JEWEL TEA CO INC 


Jewel is a horse-and-buggy business conducted by means of streamlined 
delivery trucks, which call on approximately 1,000,000 customers a year. 
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and all the scientific gadgets of 1 
analysis and mass merchandising. 

you believe that wagon-peddling 
dying business, have another look. 

is growing like lowa corn, and expe 
give additional evidence of the f. 
Monday when the stockholders \: 
authorization and sale of 50,000 
of $100-par cumulative preferred 

The Jewel line of groceries is | 
picked to include the choicest 
profit items in the usual food store, 

a line of toiletries that certainly doc 
depress the average margin. But, 
this, they are of high quality, far better 
than just average. Altogether, there are 
only 58 items in the route salesman 
regular line. With this, Jewel serves 
about a million customers, and rolls yy 
almost half of its total wagon vol me 
on coffee—23,425,000 Ib. last vear. 

e Man on the Wagon—The man who 
works the wagon route might, a fey 
decades earlier, have been a traveling 
peddler on his own account. As it is, he 
is one of 1,642 routemen supervised by 
one of 249 assistant managers and one 
of 89 branch managers. (The two neat 
est competitors, Grand Union Tea Co 
and Great American T’ea Co., between 
them operate about the same number of 
wagon routes as Jewel.) He drives a 
company-owned truck, on which the 
operating expense is checked to the mil 
per mile. He sells from basket samples 
and a color-litho folder. 

Every two weeks, within a few minutes 
of the same time of day, he calls upon 
Mrs. Brown. He delivers the goods she 
ordered on his previous stop, and takes 
her order for delivery two weeks hence 
His offering is spiced with specials. 
© Keeping Mrs. B. in Debt—But above 
all else, the salesman’s duty is to keep 
Mrs. Brown in debt to the company for 

“advanced premiums.” ‘This means that 
Mrs. B. picks out one of the gifts of 
kitchen ware, tableware, or other mis 
cellany—in good taste, and of good value, 
incidentally. But, and here is the catch, 
she gets the premium now, pays for it 
by piecemeal credits as she buys grocer 
ies. It is a refined and gentle form of 
economic peonage that holds her to the 
Jewel Tea Co. with hoops of steel. 

Favorite quotation of Jewel bosses 1s 
from Elbert Hubbard, the Sage of East 
Aurora: “The premium method of me: 
chandising will live as long as trade be 
cause it moves with the tides of the 
human heart.” 

e Salary Plus Commission—The Jewc! 
salesman gets a base salary of $22.50 to 
$24 a week, plus a commission that 
starts at 12% on his week’s collections 
from $176, rises by steps to 16% on 
volume above $400. Also, he is paid a 
bonus for reducing his turnover of cu 

tomers. The company’s star salesmai 
makes $90—some weeks. The typic: 

routeman makes $30 a week for selling 
about $230. 

From the accretion of these modest 
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OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


AT Dawn TOMORROW 


e Dawn will break tomorrow over 
a clear horizon in this ‘“‘Land of 
Smokeless Chimneys,”’ where 
thousands of factories are busy in 
the work of processing and man- 
ufacturing products to supply ever- 
growing Gulf South and other 
markets. 

These factories, located in hun- 
dreds of urban, suburban and 
rural communities, are efficiently 
operated with clean, smokeless, 
sootless Natural Gas—the na- 


e 


e Here is a gas burner as applied to a 

rotary cement kiln in operation in a 

modern Gulf South industrial plant. 

Equipment of this type is fired effi- 

ciently and economically down here by 
Natural Gas. 


tion’s No. 1 industrial fuel. And 
this same fuel conveniently serves 
Gulf South homes and stores alike 
to help keep communities clean 
and the Gulf South attractive and 
inviting. 

Beyond the cleanliness of de- 
pendable, abundant Natural Gas, 
Gulf South industrial advantages 
include quick, convenient trans- 
portation by land, sea and air to 
fast-growing local, regional and 
Pan-American markets—white, 


| THE GULF SOUTH 


>a) 


reliable, intelligent labor—good 
schools—plentiful land—ideal liv- 
ing and working conditions in a 
pleasant year-round climate. 

Join the march of industry to 
the Gulf South. This Company’s 
organization and facilities are 
available to industries interested 
in Gulf South opportunities. 

Advise us of your requirements 
—without obligation we shall be 
glad to make a confidential sur 
vey for you. 


INVITES INDUSTRY | 


(eX 


For information on GULF SOUTH opportunities write to 
DIRECTOR OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


UNITED GAS 


PIPE LINE COMPANY 


FOR TEXAS, Mail received at: Beaumont, Beeville, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio 


and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA, Mail received at: 


Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe and 


Shreveport. FOR MISSISSIPPI, FLORIDA and ALABAMA, Mail received at: Jackson, Mississippi 
ALL INQUIRIES CONSIDERED CONFIDENTIAL 


COPR., 1941 UNITED GAS PIPE LINE CO 
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In 1915, when the Jewel Tea Co. was 
in a financial mess, the Navy—in the 
persons of Commanders John M. 
Hancock (left) and Maurice H. Karker 


—took command and put the com- 
pany on its feet. They're still in com- 
mand, too—Hancock as chairman of 
the board, Karker as president. 


per-man sales, plus the business achieved 
bv its Chicago chain of 133 food stores, 
Jewel rolled up a volume of $29,000,000 
m 1940, and is currently running at a 
rate to reach $37,000,000 for 1941. Net 
earnings were above $1,500,000 in each 
of the two vears just past 

@ Rescue by Navy Man—Ihe company 
officially brags of its founding in 1899 
on $700 capital, by one | rank V. Skiff. 
It might more sensibly be considered to 
have had its start in 1919 when Com 
mander John M. Hancock, Pay Corps, 
U.S.N., resigned his commission and 
was sent by Lehman Bros. and Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co. to pull Jewel out of 
a mess. The company had expanded too 
fast. It was capitalized for more than 
its annual sales, including 7% preferred 
stock with arrears that reached $36.75. 
It had outstanding $3,500,000 in gold 
notes. The $100-par common was sell- 
ing at $3. Expenses exceeded income. 

As vice-president and treasurer, Han- 

cock slashed expenses. He pulled the 
company over the hump in 1921, paid 
off the gold notes and became president 
in 1922. That year he sent for an old 
Pay Corps shipmate, Commander Mau- 
rice H. Karker. 
@ Deficit Wiped Out—By 1924, Han- 
cock and Karker had everything ship- 
shape, and the capital deficit wiped out. 
Sales were less than five years earlier. 
But earnings had climbed to $800,000, 
better than $1.50 a share. For this per- 
formance, Hancock became a Lehman 
partner, though he remains Jewel's chair- 
man. Karker became president. 

Thus began the modern era of Jewel 
Tea Co., Inc. Sales moved upwards in 
an almost uninterrupted curve, save for 
a small setback in 1931. Jewel bought 
the Loblaw Groceteria chain of 81 Chi- 
cago stores in 1932, converted them into 
Jewel Food Stores, thus boosted volume 
again. Earnings have fallen below $1,- 
000,000 only once since 1926, and even 
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then—it was in 1933—they exceeded 
$900,000. 

By 1927, the accrued dividends were 
paid off; in 1928 all preferred stock was 
called for redemption. ‘Thereupon com- 
mon dividends were resumed, and have 
been regularly paid ever since, most years 
accompanied by extras. There have also 
been stock dividends of 75% and 100%. 
‘Today the company has outstanding 
560,000 shares, pays an annual rate of 
$2.40. 
© Coffee-Processing Plants—Anticipating 
the success of its move to raise new Cap- 
ital, the company is already building 
coffee-processing plants at Barrington 


and Los Angeles. And it is proc« 
wih its plans to expand its opera: 
its volume, and its profits. 

Cynical observers have been | 
ing up their sleeves at Jewel Tea 
since June, 1940, when it announ 
four-year plan of expansion, with 
step charted by four-week periods a 
way through 1944, to reach 2,000 ro 
200 food stores, and sales of $50,' 
000 in that year. To outsiders, 
range forecasting in a world at wai 
just plain foolhardy. 

e Theme Song—The four-year plan ad 

mittedly looked ingenuous, It was 

nounced to a convention of br: 

managers, who obediently bellowed 

the tune of “Oh! Susanna,” the 

written theme song: 

Jewel Men sing it! And shout it o'er 
o’er! 

We'll hit that Fifty Million Bucks in Nu 
teen Forty-four! 

Karker knew exactly what he was 
doing. Whether or not the company 
hit the progress points for the term of 
the plan was relatively unimportant. 
What mattered was that the minds of 
the salesmen and of the management 
were upon the doom of the world. ‘The 
four-year plan was a psychological coun- 
ter-irritant. ‘To hit Fifty Million Bucks 
would take work. So the Jewel men quit 
talking about the war, and got back to 
the job of selling coffee. They beat the 
quotas for 1940, have beaten every inter 
mediate quota for 1941, and are still 
gaining momentum. 

@ Inspiration and Paternalism—Jewc!’s 
management is past master of the tech- 
niques of handling employees by the 


In 1930 Jewel moved its headquarters 
from the heart of Chicago to the 
farming town of Barrington, Ill. The 


company will sell an employee a lot i" 
Jewel Park, after his house plan pass« 
the company architects. 
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BUYER IN THE 200 2 


rot : | Safely Protected with 


0), . 
ig oi er bf » 
an id ‘ c aaa 
fas an . , . 
ee AMP, penetrating salt air—exposure and rough 
“> handling ... even dust and dirt. . . lie ahead 
ve for goods consigned overseas. The problem of 
€ : ° ° 
a for export shipment is tough 
— ut exporters are solving it, effectively and 


economically, by the use of FIBREEN. 

. Nine Here is a reenforced paper, so tough, so 
waterproof, so rugged that it is used to wrap 
10-ton bundles of steel for shipment on open 


C 1§ ~~ ° ° 

npany freight cars — so pliable and convenient it can 
Tm of be used in any shipping room to wrap tl 
rtant smallest of parcels. 


FIBREEN and The Sisalkraft Co. hold 
a unique position in the field of protectiv: 
wrapping and packaging. They offer the ideal 
combination of material, “owe experience and 


ids of 
Sment 
Ihe 


coun- 
Bur be research as applied to problems of protecting 
n quit , Be ‘ a goods in shipment or in storage. 
ick to Ce = a ; ¥ FIBREEN often replaces materials and 
it the ~~ = = ‘ se methods that are much more expensive — 
inter ’ . § frequently saving time as well as money 

still ' , Investigate FIBREEN. Tell us what yo 

q Ss ~~ ship and how you now package it. We offer 

owel’s rr . / i = you the assistance of our research staff, and a 
tech- oa. , & Bh quantity of FIBREEN for your own trial and 
y the wt ad i ae experiment. There is no obligation. Write 


us, outlining your packing requirements. 


FIBREEN is 6 ply: TWO layers of strong kraft, reenforced 
with TWO layers of crossed sisal fibers embedded in TWO 
layers of special asphalt — all combined under heat and 

pressure. FIBREEN is pliable and clean — will not scuff — | ge te yeerting S| pop 
stands an astonishing amount of abuse and exposure. It realize that a paper can be so 
is used either as a wrapping or a lining material. ee a ee 


pervious to moisture. There 
is no other material like FI 


FIBREEN is a product of The Sisalkraft Co. — also manufacturers of BREEN. Available promptly 
Sisalkraft, Sisal-X, Sisal-Tape and Copper-Armored Sisalkraft. in rolls and blankets of 


many widths. Write for sample 


Soak it—twist it—try to tear it! 


THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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TelAutograph Vital in Auto 
Production Methods That Set 
Pace for Defense Industries 


As a nerve network coordinating the 
operations at plants of General Motors, 
Forc, Chrysler, Studebaker, Nash and 
others, you'll find TELAUTOGRAPH— 
A SYSTEM FOR INSTANTANEOUSLY 
TRANSMITTING WRITTEN MESSAGES. 
Human voice and memory are not 


trusted with important orders, mes- 
sages, production data. 


IN THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY — as in small 
and large plants in over 150 other major 
U. S. industries —TelAutograph 


1 Speeds, coordinates work 

2 Holds down inventories—reduces storage floor 
space 

3 Saves time, production costs by catching 
changes early 

4 Frees stock-chasers, messengers for more pro- 
ductive jobs 

5 Stops interruptions to thought and work 

6 Eliminates errors, buck-passing, alibis 


Write for Bulletins! 


Available to Executives and Production Men—Free 
descriptive bulletins showing how TelAutograph 
gets ACTION WITH ACCURACY in your basic 
Operating systems and procedures for ETTING 
ORDERS PRODUCED (C-13), HANDLING IN- 
COMING MATERIALS & PARTS (C-14), TEST- 
ING & INSPECTION (C-15), HANDLING 
SALES ORDERS (C-16). Write for copies today. 


TelAutograph Corp. 


16 WEST Gist ST.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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This modern generating plant was 


| recently dedicated as the third unit 


of the Tri-County Electric Coopera- 
financed by the 
Rural Electrification Administration 
to furnish electricity to about 5,000 
farms around Portland, Mich. It is 
powered with two 688-b.hp. Cooper- 
Bessemer diesel engines, each direct- 
driving a 493-kw. generator. How 
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many successors it has depends on lioy 
the peacetime program of REA fares 
in the face of wartime shortages. But 
REA thinks the defense demand on 
commercial power means that it will 
be installing more generating units for 
farmers, hopes to keep its plans in 
favor on the argument more rural 
electrification means more food—and 
more rural enthusiasm—for defense. 


inspirational method plus benevolent 
paternalism. On the walls of the pres- 
ident’s office are two scrolls that  typ- 
ify the approach. One reads: “Desire, 
Skill, Understanding, ACCOMPLISH- 
The other: “Contact, Confer- 
ence, Confidence, COOPERATION!” 

Similar slogans crop out all along the 
organ, in sales con- 
test literature, on bulletin boards. ‘The 
employee who performs an outstanding 
deed beyond the line of duty gets a com- 
mendatory letter from Karker. ‘The sales 
districts boast such florid names as West- 
ern Empire, Great Northerners, and 
Railsplitters. It is perfectly honest 
legitimate playing upon the 
emotions. 


| @ Why It Works—The reason why it 


works so admirably lies in the back 
ground of the organization. ‘The typical 
routeman has had two years of high 
schooling, is a small-town boy selling in 
small towns. He is not allergic to the 
sentimental appeal, in fact he relishes 
it. Moreover, his boss probably comes 
from the identical environment, as does 
most of the executive force. Jewel men 
sincerely throb to the tear-jerker pro- 
grams put on at their annual conven- 
tions, then go out and break new sales 
records. 

Because Karker and his lieutenants 
really mean what they say, the organi- 
A Jewel employee 
has a steady job without layoffs, gets paid 
vacations, group insurance, sick bene- 
| its, emergency loans, a_ profit-sharing 
| and retirement plan to which he may 
contribute. 

e A Lot, But No Drinks—The company 


| will also sell an employee a lot in 297- 


acre Jewel Park adjoining the Barring- 
ton plant, after his house plan passes 
the company’s architect. 

Ihe man knows that if he takes 
drink on company time, or with another 
Jewel ‘lea Co. employee, he will get no 
second warning before firing. But he 
probably wouldn't want the drink in 
the first place. 


REA on the Spot 


With program periled by 
copper restrictions, agency is 
trying to show its importance 
from defense food angle. 


he Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration is fighting to stay alive through 
this war by tying its lines into food-for- 
defense and nutrition programs. 

Allocation by defense agencies of 
4,500 tons of copper a month for six 
months (BW —Aug.9’41,p47) will en- 
able REA to maintain until Jan. 31 
its present construction rate of 8,000 
miles of transmission lines per month, 
which is the equivalent of service to 
22,000 farms. This will cover an exist 
ing lag of five months in REA’s pres- 
ent construction program but it allows 
for only such new projects as can be 
brought to completion within the allo- 
cation. 
ein Terms of Money—Since July 
the beginning of the new fiscal yeai 
REA allotted $18,000,000, which in 
cludes the backlog existing on that dat 
not previously covered by money, anc 
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will shortly allot $8,000,000 more. ‘This 
¢26.)00,000 represents a potential 26,- 


900 miles of new line but many of | 


RE.\’s existing projects are expanding 


and some copper is also absorbed in | 
gencrators, transformers, and_ other | 


equipment. Beyond the $26,000,000, 
there’s another $4,000,000 or $5,000,- 
000 to be allotted when circumstances 
dictate. 

Manufacturers had orders on hand 

July 31 for 15,000 tons of REA wire 
with a B-4 priority rating, but how 
much more copper REA can actually 
get delivery on against OPACS’ alloca- 
tion is causing some worry. 
e On the Defensive-REA has been 
warned to anticipate cutting its con- 
struction program in half beginning 
in February. It has no assurance what- 
ever of getting enough copper to sup- 
ply even half-speed operations next year 
but is doing its level best to establish 
its claim. Food-for-defense means dairy 
and poultry products and hogs and 
rural electrification, as REA sees it, 
is one of the best ways to encourage 
production. Electricity means light in 
the hen houses, ultra-violet-ray treat 
ments for chickens, hog brooders, run 
ning water in the barn, greater refrig 
erated milk capacity and the like. 

In selecting new projects, lines best 
serving such an objective will get pref- 
erence. In terms of location, that means 
the dairy states; the corn belt; the 
Northeast, where poultry production is 
heaviest; and the South, where poultry 
production is being promoted. 
¢Credit Restrictions — Besides _ the 
shortage of copper, REA also faces 
shortages in materials needed in the 
manufacture of farm electric equip- 
ment and the Federal Reserve Board's 
restrictions on instalment credit. REA 
lends money to cooperatives at 3% for 
reloaning to members at 4% or 5%, 
rates which have always been lower 
than commercial rates, but otherwise 
REA realizes that it will be politic to 
conform to FRB restrictions. Within 
this framework, however, REA hopes 


to keep its farm-wiring and appliance | 


program going. 

Ready to do its bit for the nutrition 
program under Federal Security Admin- 
istrator McNutt’s well-manicured hand, 
REA is boosting installation of elec- 
tric equipment in 10,000 rural schools 


and other community buildings on its | 


lines for hot lunches, grinding of whole 
grain flour, and dehydration of fruits 
and vegetables. 

¢ Generating Units—The drain of REA 
lines on commercial power supplies is 
negligible but a trend towards installa- 
tion of more generating units is proba- 
ble, especially if utility wholesale rates 
stiffen as expected. New generating 
units also keep REA engineers busy. 
Not the least of REA’s problems under 
a curtailed program will be to support 
its overhead. 
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AGE FENCE 


PaGE FENCE first began to provide protection for children, 
women and homes, for workers and plants, for schools and parks, 
nearly sixty years ago. The founders of this business pioneered 

many important fence developments. They originated equally valu- 
able consultation service which would give the purchaser the fence 
best suited to his needs. Telephone or write the PAGE representatives 
nearest you. These men know fence and how to install it. Their expe- 
rience and information are at your service without obligation. . . 
Page Chain Link Fence, together with Page Welding Electrodes, Gas- 
Welding Wire, Manufacturers’ Wire, Shaped Wire and Special Analysis 
Wire are made by the PAGE STEEL AND WIRE Division* of th« 
American Chain and Cable Company, Inc. These PAGE products 
are among the 137 essential products we build for INDusTRy, 
AGRICULTURE and TRANSPORTATION. 


CHAIN — Weed Tire Chains CHAIN BLOCKS— Trofleys, Presses * FENCE— Page Fence, Wire ond Rod Products 
Welded & Weldiess Chain & Attachments FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION Welding Wire, Shaped Wire 
AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION . PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
WIRE ROPE —1oy-Ser Preformed Wire Rope 
CABLE —Try-ley Preformed Wire Rope Nonporell Non-preformed Wire Rope VALVES — bronze, bron ond Stee! — Stee! 
Crescent Non-preformed Wire Rope “Korodiess” (Stoiniess Steel) Yocht Rigging Fittings + d Este Engineering Specialties 
Tru-Loc Fittings —Tru-Ley Control Cobles ‘ com cal Cobles READING-PRATT & CADY DIVISION 
AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION mn OPE DIVISION 
® CASTINGS — moticable tron Castings 


AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT —tor cuadmenie autem oommaee 


—Try- 
BRAKES —trv-Stop Brakes for Trucks & Buses @oOroges and service stations Electric Stee! Costings 
AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION MANLEY MANUFACTURING DIVISION READING STEEL CASTING DIVISION 


CUTTING MACHINES— we Abrasive SPRINGS —owen Springs ond Units for Mat- HOISTS and CRANES- Wright Choin 
Cutting Machines—Nibbling Machines tressex, Furniture ond Tromsportotion Seoting Hoists, Bectric Hoists, Crones, Presses 
ANDREW C. CAMPBELL DIVISION OWEN SILENT SPRING COMPANY, INC WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


in Conade-—Dominion Chain Company, Limited + In Englond—The Porsons Chain Company, Ltd., and British Wire Products, Lid 


EN -BESIN £35: 202. Fees S42 2 Tt 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT - CONNECTICUT 


DEFENSE BUSINESS 
CHECKLIST 


@ Repair Service—Property owners 
who will repair and remodel houses 
to provide accommodations for 
defense workers are offered advice of 
architects and technicians, without 
cost. The new service is being put 
in operation by the Defense Housing 
Coordinator and Home Owners Loan 
Corp. in areas where the housing 
shortage is acute. It is hoped to 
make 15,000 extra rooms and apart- 
ments available. Remodeling costs 
must be borne by property owners, 
with reimbursement coming from 
rent. The technicians will estimate the 
income to be expected and owners 
will be assisted in obtaining financing 
and somebody to do the work. 


@ More Bidders, Lower Prices—Gen- 
erally, lower costs can’t be claimed 
for the Army’s stepped-up policy of 
bringing more facilities into defense 
manufacture by giving the little fel- 
low a chance at contracts but it does 
have this effect in some instances. 
When bids were recently opened 
by the Quartermaster General for 
1,250,000 woolen coats 81 firms sub- 
mitted bids. At the suggestion of 
OPM’s Defense Contract Service, it 
was decided that the maximum order 
to any one firm should be 50,000 
garments. This will spread the 
work among at least 25 manufac- 
turers instead of a single low bidder, 
and the increased competition has 
resulted in prices 10% lower than 
a few months ago. 


© Chemical Priorities—Five new gen- 
eral preference orders on chemicals 
have been issued by OPM’s Priority 
Division. All supplies of ethyl alco- 
hol, methyl alcohol, potassium perch- 
lorate, potassium permanganate, and 
toluene have been placed under full 
mandatory priority control and as- 
signed an A-10 rating unless a higher 
rating is specifically assigned. 


@ Cadmium Prices Set—Producers of 
cadmium will be expected by the 
Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply to continue to sell 
that metal at prices not more than 
90¢ a lb. for sticks and 95¢ for 
anodes, in the case of direct sales to 
users, and to dealers at discounts 
permitting resale at prices not above 
those figures. RFC’s Metal Reserve 
Co. is currently selling cadmium at a 
higher price, to cover the cost of 
stocks acquired from French owners 
prior to the collapse, but this is a 
special situation. 


@ More Rayon—Extension to Sept. 
30 of the civilian allocation program 
for rayon yarn (BW-—Aug.23'41, 
p22) provides that the amount 
required to be set aside for sale to 
hosiery makers and other silk users 
must be over and above the amount 
producers had been selling to such 
users before the allocation program 
was instituted Aug. 15. 
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Antitrust Scenario 


Movieconsentdecree, now 
in full force for Big Five, fails to 
satisfy independents. D. of J. 
still pursues Little Three. 


Because of its Garbos and Gables, 
the motion picture industry is com- 
monly assumed to be a much bigger 
money-puller than it is. Actually, the 
movie's share of the consumer pocket- 
book is about the same as the A. & P.’s 
—somewhat better than a billion dollars 
a year. 

There are, however, some vital dif- 
ferences between movies and_ the 
A. & P. (aside from the generic dis- 
similarity of celluloid and groceries). 
For one thing, Myrna Loy is more en- 
trancing than Ann Page ketchup; and 
for another, the movies’ billion dollars 
covers a whole industry whereas the 
A. & P.’s is just one slice out of a 
mammoth pie. 

@ Five Producers and a _ Decree— 
Thoroughly fortified with glamour and 
glibly deploring the exaggerations built 
around them, five of the major movie 
producers last year entered into a con- 
sent decree with the Department of 
Justice after prolonged antitrust pro- 
ceedings (BW—Nov.2’40,p15). A verita- 
ble hodge-podge of remedies, that docu- 
ment—to many an observer—bore the 
earmarks of the D. of J.’s awe of Holly- 
wood, its befuddlement over the intri- 
cacies of the film business, and its ob- 
vious conviction that you can’t regulate 
a modern integrated production process 
too severely without killing it entirely. 

This week, the last major sections 

of the decree go into effect (some have 
been operative since February). And 
this week, too, further entanglements 
hinging on the original litigation por- 
tend that the patchwork armistice is 
already breaking through some of its 
seams. 
@ Independents’ Complaint—What the 
government originally accused the 
movies of, and what it finally got them 
to sign, are two entirely different things. 
In 1938, after years of squawking from 
independent exhibitors, the following 
complaint was lodged: 

(1) The Big Five—Paramount, Loew’s 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer), RKO, War- 
ner’s, and 20th Century-Fox—own pro- 
duction, distribution, and _ exhibition 
facilities which are hampering independ- 
ent producers and exhibitors. The Little 
Three—that is, Columbia, Universal, 
and United Artists—own production and 
distribution setups, and while they 


don’t control any theaters, they 
arrangements with the Big Five ‘i 
respect, 

(2) The 2,400 theaters (out of 
000) owned by the Big Five in 
get a better break in clearance 
protection against subsequent runs 
zoning (territorial protection) than th, 
independents. _(Parenthetically, 
chain movie houses—often  inhe 
from prior vaudeville chains—are 
subject to chain-store taxes; the 
state to include them was Pennsylva 
but that law has subsequently bee: 
pealed.) 

(3) The system of block book 
(selling films only in multiple lots with 
price and availability dependent on hioy 
big a block is purchased) and blind 
selling (marketing the product betor 
it is produced, or without screening it 
for the exhibitor) are inequitable. 

(4) The intercompany loaning of 

talent, directors, etc., 1s a device to per 
petuate the power of the reigning eight 
companies. 
@ Down to a Whisper—But last year 
consent decree toned this blast down to 
a whisper. Producer-owned chains were 
not abolished. Block booking was 
slapped on the wrist via a new system of 
selling only maximum packages of five 
films. Blind selling was eliminated by 
means of trade showings (exhibition of 
the actual product to prospective pur- 
chasers). Zoning, clearance, and _ vir- 
tually all other headaches, were dumped 
into the lap of the American Arbitra- 
tion Association (the first antitrust 
watch-dogging entrusted to an_ inde- 
pendent tribunal). Unit-selling and 
trade showing clauses of the decree be- 
came effective Sept. 1. All other por- 
tions were operative since Feb. 1. 

Furthermore, when the decree was 
drawn up, the Little Three stubbornly 
refused to sign it. So the government 
had to guarantee to the Big Five that 
if the bothersome trio can’t be cornered 
dnd stepped on by June 1, 1942, the 
decree is practically to be torn up and 
thrown into the wastebasket. 

@ Hearing Cases—With part of the in- 
dustry under it, and part outside it, the 
American Arbitration Association has 
been hearing cases dealing with zon- 
ing, clearance, etc., since spring. This 
month it will begin arbitrating com- 
plaints on five-unit sales, trade show- 
ings, contracts covering multiple ter- 
ritories, and_ refusal-to-license case 

Thus the full decree is now being a 

ministered. 

But the independents, who stirred 
up the whole ruckus, are far from sa’ 
isfied. They say that five-unit buying 
more costly than block booking, and 
that trade showings take up time anc 
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money. One Maine exhibitor bluntly 
«jumbled that it costs him more to 
travel to Boston to see a trade showing 
than it costs him to rent the film he 
eviews there. 

® Minnesota Law—T'ypical of the inde- 
»endents’ continued unrest is the state 
liw that they successfully sponsored in 
\linnesota (BW —Apr.5’41,p30) which 
forces a producer to license his entire 
-ason’s output at once, and guarantees 
the exhibitor a 20% cancellation privi- 
lege. (A similar law almost passed in 
Georgia.) Faced with this new _ irra- 
tionality, the Big Five are trying to stop 
the law via injunction this week. But 
the difficulties of obtaining quick court 
action add more barriers to the orderly 
conduct of business. 

Meantime, the D. of J. has chased 
the recalcitrant Little Three into Ten- 
nessee and is trying to corner them in 
court at Nashville as a warmup to cor- 
nering them permanently later on. 
Since the trio owns no theaters, the 
D. of J. seeks to show that they carried 
on unlawful dealings with somebody 
else’s theaters (the Crescent Amuse- 
ment Co., a regional circuit). So far 
this tactic isn’t very successful. One 
company—Columbia—has already es- 
caped cleanly because no charges could 
be made to stick. Does this mean that 
the government has a weak case and 
won’t be able to catch the Little Three 
at all? Some trade commentators be- 
lieve so, and thus envision the utter 
scuttling of the consent decree. 

e Arbitration System—In these conflict- 
ing actions and tendencies, the sole 
factor to emerge without any bruises is 
the arbitration system. True, the inde 
pendents hollered about that, too, but 
on the whole it wasn’t very loud. The 


There isn’t a lamb or a lambskin in 
sight, but this is a picture of an auc- 
tion at which 50,000 Persian lamb- 
skins were snapped up in a single two- 
hour session last week. Scene: the 
rooms of the New York Auction Co. 
To the uninitiated, such an auction 
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system is fast, cheap, and—importantly 
—unilateral. ‘That is, exhibitors can 
bring grievances against the Big Five, 
but not vice versa. 

So far, 105 cases have come up, 

many less than expected. This dearth 
of complaints (15,000 had been antici 
pated per year) may, however, be due 
to the fact that big producers are nip- 
ping dissatisfactions in the bud and 
settling before the exhibitor appeals to 
the A.A.A. Exhibitor costs of the svys- 
tem, as gauged by preliminary samples, 
are $23.50 for filing and arbitration and 
$15.54 for stenographic purposes in an 
average Case, 
@ Prophylactic Effect—And there’s an- 
other pertinent angle to arbitration— 
hailed as the Magna Charta of indus- 
tries caught in antitrust toils—cogently 
expressed thus by the Yale Law Journal: 
“A not inconsequential result of the 
decree will be the supplying of the gov- 
ernment with information about the 
mysteries of the industry otherwise 
rarely available. ‘he knowledge of this 
by the defendants may itself exercise a 
prophylactic effect upon future abuse 
of power.” Chairman of the A.A.A. 
film arbitration division is Paul F. War- 
burg. J. Noble Braden is executive 
director. 

Abbott-and-Costello-like as the whole 
consent-decree situation at present is 
the movie people fail to worry much 
about it. Law suits are old hat to the 
entertainment business. Also, the movie 
people have something better to think 
about—theater attendance, after lan- 
guishing behind the war boom a while, 
is perking up wonderfully. Though the 
foreign market is shot to pieces, the U.S. 
trade is making up for it with better 
prices and far stronger drawing power, 


looks like a roomful of men doing 
nothing. Bidding is by the lift of an 
eyebrow or the raising of a finger. 
Spotters, who flank the auctioneer, 
know every man’s signal, yell “up” 
when he raises a bid. Buying on Per- 
sians is by graded lots, with the auc- 


Furriers Heyday 


Unit sales appear to be 
headed for highest annual mark 
on record. Old world auctions 
have moved to New York 


lo the average American wi 
there probably is no more. tans 
representation of the good thing 
life than a fur coat. In a cloth 
she is just another woman, in 
coat she is one of the elect. W) 
women have a little extra money, tl 
buy coats. Right now, there is g 
a lot of extra money, and furs pro 
are benefiting more than any other 
single item from the record-breaking 
buying orgy to which consumers ha 
been treating themselves in_ the 
month (BW—Aug.30°41,p33 

August, traditional time for 
“sales,” usually vies with Novembx 
(when most Christmas fur buying 
done) as the biggest retail month. In 
normal years, each of these mont 
accounts for around 16% of tota 
nual sales volume. This year, howe 
isn’t normal, and August buyin 
which spreads over into early Sept 
ber—is putting the sales curves out 
kilter. 
e@e And Last Year Was Good—<A: 
the country, department stores ar 
porting fur sales increases which ran; 
from 20% to 100% over last year 
better. And 1940 was a good yea 
Increases for June and July were sharper 
than this, since fur buying got under 
way phenomenally early this year, but 
aren't as significant, because sales vol 


tioneer quoting the price only on 
single skins. Dealers, who have spent 
five days in the warehouses examining 
the skins, know what they want so 
well it takes only a couple of minutes 
to dispose of a lot of several hundred 
Prices are now 35% above June levels 
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CHECKING IT OVER 


Leon Henderson, who last week is- 
sued “suggested” ceiling prices for 
gasoline on the East Coast, has his 
ideas about the oil shortage, and so 
does Herbert Blickle, Erie, Pa., filling 
station operator who was still telling 
his customers the whole problem—if 


ume for these months is normally neg- 
ligible anyway. 

The trade knows that, in point of 
unit sales, 1941 will be the biggest 
year on record. Buying of less-expen- 
sive furs—muskrat, coney, opossum—is 
expected to be particularly heavy since 
rising wages are bringing many women 
within reach of fur coats for the first 
time. Dollar volume probably will sur- 
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any—could be solved by a 2¢-a-gallon 
defense tax. Now a Senate subcom- 
mittee—including (see below) Sen- 
ators Francis Maloney of Connecti- 
cut, chairman; Warren Barbour of 
New Jersey; Harold Burton of Ohio— 
is investigating the gasoline situation, 
to see whether the Hendersons or 
the Blickles have it sized up right. 


pass 1929, but not 1919, the top year 
so far because a restricted supply sit- 
uation was combined with plenty of 
consumer buying power. A muskrat skin 
which would bring around $2.75 today 
would have been worth $5.00 in 1919. 
@ $200,000,000 of Fur—In 1939, the 
wholesale value of all fur coats, trim- 
mings, and accessories sold in the U. S. 
came to $168,000,000. In 1940, this 


figure is estimated to have risen 
$200,000,000 or better. There’s no 
ing what it will be in 1941. Whate 
it is, retail volume will average 60% 
100% higher, for average markups fi 
tuate in this range. 

Not only surplus cash, but also fe 
of inflation, generally, and of a 1( 
excise tax on furs and high-priced { 
trimmed coats, specifically, are prom; 
ing the present buying wave. Consu 
ers apparently are not one whit d 
couraged by the almost universal pri 
increases. Currently, raw-skin pric 
(quickly reflected at retail) are up an 
seis from 15% to 50% over a yeu: 
ago, with the sharpest rises on th 
most popular furs—mink, Persian lamb 
beaver, muskrat, red and white fox. 

Higher skin costs are not the onl; 
factor in increased retail prices. Wag: 
increases granted in June ranged from 
$7 a week for an expert cutter (th: 
industry’s top craftsman who com 
mands a minimum of $70 a week, and 
may get up to $150) to $2 for taper 
and stayers—the workers who do the 
humblest finishing tasks and who re 
ceive $39 a week minimum. Labo: 
comes high in the fur business, and 
right now there is a critical shortage, 
which manufacturers attribute to the 
union crackdown on apprentice train- 
ing during the lean years. 
© Two or Three Months Behind—Spec- 
tacular sales and the labor shortage 
have combined to put most manufac- 
turers two or three months behind 
on orders. Retailers, in turn, are afraid 
their stocks won’t be adequate for the 
Christmas season. 

The inventory situation is much bet- 

ter at raw skin than at manufacturing 
and retail levels. Although some seri- 
ous shortages have resulted from the 
war (dark fitch and stone marten from 
the Balkans, mink and kidskin from 
China), the U.S. probably is getting 
more furs today than it ever has before. 
Furs which once were auctioned in 
London and Leipzig now come to New 
York, the only big market left. 
e Auctions Move to U.S$.—In peaceful 
times, the No. 1 event in the fur 
business is the season’s auctions in 
Beaver House, London, of skins col- 
lected by “the Governor and Com- 
pany of Adventurers of England Trad- 
ing into Hudson’s Bay’—commonly 
called the Hudson’s Bay Co. Last year 
the Hudson’s Bay auctions were trans- 
ferred to the rooms of Lampson, Fra- 
ser, & Huth in New York (BW —Feb. 
8’41,p20). This year they will be held 
there again, with the next big auction 
coming up Sept. 24. 

Similarly, the N.Y. Auction Co. is 
now handling the sales of Persian lamb 
for the Afghan government and for 
the Southwest Karakul Co. of London. 
In 1939, about $15,000,000 of raw fur 
was sold in the three big New York 
auction houses—Fromm Bros.; Lamp- 
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“I'm hedging 
against inflation” 


Have You Heard What’s Happened in the Farm Market? 


It has advertising men studying 
crop reports, and advertisers ask- 
ing their agencies about space 
rates in farm publications. 

For not only is the farmer en- 
joying the greatest prosperity in 
years, but something new has en- 
tered the picture that from now on 
establishes stability for farm pur- 
chasing power. Now, for the first 
time, you can cultivate the farm 
market on a long range basis. 

You can take time to develop 


acquaintance, build good will, im- 
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prove friendship through adver- 
tising. And when your investment 
bears fruit, the des#re to buy your 
product will be accompanied by 
the ability to buy. The “boom to- 
day and bust tomorrow” has been 


taken out of farming. 


AGRICULTURAL 
PUBLISHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


P77 72> EEE COR 


FARM PUBLICATIONS OFFER 
The only complete and effective 
coverage of the farm field 


How to advertise to this ten 
billion dollar market? Use the 
most influential periodicals farm 
people read—the farm publica- 
tions. They give you complete 
coverage. And they talk the farm- 
er’s language as no other medium 
does. Farm people want two 
things: 1. Guidance to greater 
earning power, and 2. Help in 
making increased income pro- 
duce better living. Only the farm 
publications do both. There’s the 


place for your farm advertising. 


5$ W, / INS/s7 
G THE EXACT 


LIQUIDOMETER tank 
gauges are ideal for 
every industry where 
control of ae 
liquids is an importan 
factor. LIQUIDOMET ER 
remote reading gauges 
automatically indicate or record liquid levels. 
No pumps, valves or auxiliary units required to 
read them. Balanced hydraulic transmission 
system ingeni ly c tes for tempera- 
ture changes on communicating tubing. Accu- 
racy unaffected by variations in specific gravity. 
Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories and 
other similar groups for measuring hazardous 
liquids. 
Models are available for Remote Signals, auto- 
matic control of pumps, etc. Direct Reading 
models available where Remote Reading gauges 
are not required. 


Write for complete details 
on LIQUIDOMETER Instruments 


i LIQUIDOMETER - 


“Every Salesman’‘s 
Equipment 


", .. must include a rea- 
sonably sound store of 
information relating to 
business conditions in 
his own and co-related 
sections of the country, 
together with some 
knowledge of the most 
authoritative opinions 
as to future trends. 
Business Week supplies 
in compact and up-to- 
the-minute form the 
knowledge | like to pass 
along to dealers." 


Salesman 
Oil Refinery 


The Regional Market Outlook 


PHILADELPHIA (Income Index— 
126.3; Month Ago—127.1; Year Ago— 
105.7)—With acceleration in shipbuild- 
ing at Chester, Camden, Wilmington; 
in airplane work at Bristol, Pottstown, 
and Williamsport; in ordnance activity 
at York (see page 18), Edgemoor, Allen- 
town, and in other armament production, 
income prospects here are promising. 

Anthracite is looking up, too, and 
sales gains in Scranton and Wilkes-Barre 
are at last approaching average propor- 


37,02. sq. mi. pop. 7,777,910 


tions (BW —Jul.12°41,p52). Hard-coa 
output was off 1% from 1940 through, 
May, but up 20° since then, a gain 
partly inflated by unusually heavy buy 
ing for stock. However, probable short 
ages of tanker space for fuel oil promis¢ 
to augment anthracite’s share of th 
residential heating market 

The silk scare is abating. Of the dis 
trict’s 50,000 or so workers in indus 
tries affected by the stoppage of Japanes« 
imports, only part will be laid off dur 
ing the shiftover to nylon, rayon, and 
liste, and operations may even get back 
close to normal this winter. 

Automobile, radio, refrigerator, and 
other durable consumer-goods employ 
ment in this area likewise totals only 
some 50,000, and so the impending cur- 
tailment in these lines is not apt to prove 
a major factor here. By comparison, it 
is estimated 150,000 skilled workers will 
be needed by the year-end for defense 
work in the Philadelphia area alone. 


OO 


CHICAGO (Income Index—135.0; 
Month Ago—134.6; Year Ago—112.1)— 
District income can hardly be expected 
to keep pace with the national average 
over the next few months. As a result 
ot the OPM-OPACS order for a 264% 
cut in passenger car production until 
November, automobile payrolls will drop 
15% from spring levels and perhaps 
50,000 workers will be disemployed. 
Sharper cuts in quotas later on will 
intensify dislocations, especially as metal 
furniture, radio, refrigerator, and similar 
output are also due to be hit. 

As more and more new plants come 
into operation, armament reemployment 
is rising, but perhaps not quickly enough 
to take up the slack before some time 
next year. Welfare authorities, especi 
ally in Michigan, are preparing for in- 
creased relief loads this winter in centers 
of durable consumer-goods production. 

Thus, local prospects are apt to be- 
come sharply differentiated, for arms 


work will certainly lift retail sales in 
such towns as Burlington, Ia., Wilming- 
ton, Ill., La Porte, Ind., and Ypsilanti, 
Mich., and probably in such larger cen- 
ters as Indianapolis and Davenport 
Rock Island-Moline 

Farm income, too, will be rising. 
Hot weather recently cut the corn crop 
somewhat, but prices of livestock and 
dairy products continue to advance. 
Rural trade still -is somewhat below- 
average, but improvement Is expec ted. 


190,446 sq. mi. pop. 19,406,389 


SAN FRANCISCO (Income Index 
—142.5; Month Ago—138.3; Year Ago 
—114.5)—Mounting armament awards 
promise continued better-than-average in 
come gains in this Reserve district. Some 
7,000 workers will be needed to staff 
four new shipways at Los Angeles, and 
fhree others at Richmond, Cal. Another 
4,000 workers will be required for the 
scheduled $63,000,000 magnesium de- 
velopment near Las Vegas, Nev. Other 
large metal-plant expansions have been 


685,438 sq. mi. 


announced at Los Angeles and Burbank. 

Manufacture of finished consumer 
goods is not a basic activity here, and 
so shortages of materials for non-defense 
industries are not apt to put much of a 
crimp in urban sales volume. 

Indeed, demand for lumber, both as 
a substitute for metals and as a con 
struction material, is at high levels, and 
activity in what is the Pacific Northwest's 
biggest single industry is still rising. How 
ever, production and payroll gains over 
1940 have not been as spectacular as in 
defense lines, and lumbering towns, 
therefore, are secondary to arms centers 
as sales prospects. 

In the first half-year, district farm in 
come was up 16% from a year ago, as 
against 13.5%, for the nation. Agric Ty 
here is diversified (BW—Jul.12’41,p52 
and so receipts move pretty much with 
the nation’s total. But retail trade in 
most rural sections probably will con- 
tinue to lag behind sales in industrial. 
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con, Fraser, & Huth; and New York | 
A, tion Co. This year, the figure prob- | 
will top $35,000,000. Almost the 
re catch of Russian furs also is now 
c ming into New York. It is not auc- 
t ned, but sold direct to dealers by 
Avatorg, the Soviet trading agency. 


d 
¢ 


SAFEGUARDING CONTESTS 


Plague of every prize contest im the 
merchandising field is the professional 
pzzle researcher who sells contestants 
aiiegedly correct answers for a small fee. 
Recent promotion literature from one 
of these “research” houses lists the fol- 
lowing price scales: 

Answers to the 50 questions in the 
$5.735 Grit contest, $2; original state- 
ment for submission in the $1,000-a- 
week Shinola contest, $1; original ques- 
tion for the “Information Please” radio 
program, $1; original last line for a lim- 
erick in the Camay-Oxydol contest 
(grand prize of $25,000), $1; a score of 
entries for the same contest, $15. 

After years of headaches over this 
kind of thing—which probably reached 
an all-time high in 1937 when the 
$200,000 Old Gold contest produced 
40,000 ties for first place from among 
2,000,000 contestants—it now appears 
that injunctive relief may be obtained 
from the courts. 

On Aug. 21 and on Aug. 23 the Phil 
adelphia Record and the Los Angeles 
Daily News, respectively, were granted 
temporary injunctions in the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court of Southern New York 
against the Puzzlers Research Bureau 
and Ellis Earle restraining them from 
advertising or selling answers to puzzles 
appearing in the two newspapers in con- 
nection with circulation drives. Both 
decisions (rendered by different judges) 
concur almost word for word, apparently 
are the first of their kind. 


P.S. 


Be wary of reports that this or that 
big distributor of priority-pinched goods 
(most notably, electrical appliances) is 
going to fill the gap with new lines. 


One such persistent, but unfounded, ru- | 


mor is that Rex Cole, G.E.’s New York 
distributor, will take on furniture, Man- 


ufacturers in all lines now are having | 
enough trouble keeping old customers | 
supplied. . . . Watch for more infor- | 


mative labeling. It will go hand-in-hand 
with plans for simplification of many 
consumer-goods lines (BW—Jun.21°41, 
p14). Simplification will lead manufac- 
turers to substitute the sort of technical 
information consumer groups have long 


demanded for style appeal. . . . As ex- | 


pected (BW—Aug.2’41,p7), the Senate 
Finance Committee has killed the taxes 
on billboards and radio net time sales. 


The 10% manufacturer’s excise tax on | 
electric signs, including neon, is the only | 


advertising levy that remains. 
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PUT YOUR FOOT DOWN 


Priorities—a scarcity of new equipment—a shortage of skilled 
labor—are all properly a part of our “Defense” burden. 


Credit losses are not just a part of the “Defense” burden. They're 
an every-day problem— 365 days a year. Manufacturers, Converters 
and Jobbers are no more immune than the local grocer. And yet, 
business will experience several hundred million dollars in credit 
losses this year alone. 


That’s something to put your foot down on— HARD. 


AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 


is your best protection against abnormal credit losses. At a reason- 
able cost it sets up a line of “Defense” around your receivables, 
limiting your credit losses. 


Give your business the benefit of this defense against loss. Write for 
a free copy of our interesting booklet 
“Why Business Failures?” No obliga- 
tion, of course. Address Dept. 9-B. 


AMERICAN 
AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
CREDIT INDEMNITY COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


First National Bank Building, Baltimore 


Co M PA NY J. F. McFadden, President 


; OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE 
of New YORK UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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New Job for Radio 


Point-to-point systems are 
conspicuous success as aid in 
constructing sprawling Army 
ordnance plants. 


As the general field superintendent 
for Bates & Rogers Construction Corp. 
drives through the 13,000-acre reserva- 
tion of the Kingsbury Ordnance Plant 
near LaPorte, Ind., he sees a gang lean- 
ing on its shovels. He picks up a tele- 
phone handset in his car and inquires, 
of nobody in particular, “Hey, there 
are a couple hundred men over by 
Building 17 doing nothing. What's the 
matter?” 

The message blares from 82 loud- 
speakers at strategic points. The loud- 
speaker beneath his own instrument 
panel answers him in a hurry: “This is 
Jones, in charge of that job, Mr. Cope- 
land. We're out of crushed stone, and 
have a man chasing some. We haven't 
heard from him yet.” 

In comes another voice: “This is 
diesel switch engine No. 2. I’ve got a 
gondola of crushed rock hooked on 
now, over at the siding. I was taking 
it to that driveway job by the power- 
house. But I can bring it right over 
to Building 17, if you want. They look 
to have plenty to go on at the power- 
house already.” 

“Okay,” says someone else. “This is 
Smith at the powerhouse. We can skip 
a load all right. Take it over to 17, Bill, 
will you?” 

@ Construction Success—Conversations 
like that, over two-way radios, are one 
of the reasons why the first shell-load- 
ing operations at the Kingsbury plant 
started strictly on schedule last week. 
The same has been true of half a dozen 
ordnance plants within the past month. 

The idea for such a communication 
system was born way back when the 
Oakland-San Francisco bridge was con- 
structed. That job rare, a across 
eight miles and the contractors had a 
handful of two-way radio sets scattered 
across the project. 

@A Natural—The ordnance plants, 
each covering several square miles, 
made them a natural for radio. As soon 
as the contracts were let, the Galvin 
Mfg. Corp., Chicago, maker of Motor- 
ola radios, was right there urging the 
advantages of a complete telephone 
system with absolute mobility. Bates & 
Rogers had participated in the Oak- 
land Bridge, were therefore a push- 
over for the two-way radio idea when 
they landed the Kingsbury job. In 
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rapid succession, Motorola signed up 
13 other ordnance plants. 

Kingsbury is the typical layout. It 

has 82 two-way radio sets. Also, it has 
one central station in the Administra- 
tion Building. This week, the central 
station is getting a 50-watt tower so 
that the system will have a radius of 
30 miles. 
e@ Where Sets Are Placed—The equip- 
ment includes ordinary Motorola police 
sets, battery-powered, costing around 
$450 per station. The system operates 
on a Signal Corps frequency, hence by- 
passes the necessity for Federal Com- 
munications Commission _ licensing. 
There is a set at every watchman’s 
shanty, in every executive’s office, at 
other points where radios come in 
handy. Army officers and construction 
officials have sets in their cars. Like- 
wise, every delivery truck and switch 
engine is equipped. 

All sets are kept tuned to one wave- 

length. Reception is by loudspeaker, 
transmission is through a standard tele- 
se handset. Every conversation is 
veard over all sets, and only one per- 
son can talk at a time. To reach any 
station or person, the speaker attracts 
attention by speaking the number or 
name. 
@ To Stay on Job—Construction at 
Kingsbury will continue until January. 
But as rapidly as the contractors get 
through with a station, it is turned 
over to a plant operating man for use. 
Eventually, the entire system will be 
used for interdepartmental communica- 
tion by the plant management. 


Galvin Mfg. Co., which makes Mo- 
torola radios, has now installed two- 
way radio systems to control construc- 
tion at 14 ordnance plants. The 
Kingsbury plant near LaPorte, Ind., 


Bates & Rogers and the War 
ee gpees agree that the install 
as saved countless thousands of 
lars through eliminating construc 
delays and keeping everything at 
result-getting tempo. To Galvin, it 
likewise been a lifesaver. Radio m 
facturers have their troubles obtai: 
parts, especially condensers (BW- 
2’41,p24). But two-way sets for 
nance plants carry A-l-a priority, | 
kept the Motorola factory going 
tilt. It is still loaded with this busi: 

and has plenty scheduled ahead. 


Refill Old Bottles ? 


That is one of many live 
questions as packaging industry 
sizes up problem of simplifying 
to free defense materials. 


Washington’s persistent efforts to 
ward simplification of all lines by weed 
ing out unessential styles and sizes to 
release materials and manpower for ck 
fense are being viewed with satisfaction 
rather than alarm by responsible execu- 
tives in the far-flung packaging industry. 
Executives like those in the enormously 
varied glass container group, who began 
to simplify their big volume lines more 
than 20 years ago, may even be said to 
welcome anything within reason that 
the Office of Production Management 
and other agencies of the government 
can do. 

Only the little fellows, whose stock- 
in-trade consists of ingenuity in design 
and the ability to make small quantities 
of “specials” profitably, may be said to 
be on the anxious seat. At that, they 


has 82 sets; the system permits point 
to-point communication 
around the plant—from the time 
keeper’s shanty (left), to the construc 
tion engineer’s field office (right). 
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aren t particularly worried about this e 
year, but the next and the next. Ma- q r° this 
ter.uls for their special Christmas pack- 
aocs. Which bulk large in any year’s 
business, are either in the works or in Ly / } Orr 
fin shed stock ready for delivery. Hence 
the casual holiday shopper will see ° * 
little simplification and standardization dictation 4 
in 1941’s containers for perfumes and « 
cosmetics and liquor and hosiery, 
e Suggestion from OPM-—Last week, 
the chief of OPM’s pulp and_ paper 
commodity section met with the Fold- 
ing Paper Box Association to discuss 
not only simplification but the chances 
of eliminating such items as individual 
boxes which protect soft metal tooth- 
paste and cosmetic tubes in transit be- 
tween manufacturer and consumer. 
OPM’s severely practical thought is | 
that a few dents and dimples in the 
tube will not affect the contents. ‘Toilet- 
goods manufacturers point out that few | 
dealers order sufficient quantities to 
make practical the containers for dozen 
lots proposed to them, but say they 
would be willing to try out some test 
shipments and sales and see what 
happens. 
e Reuse of Bottles—A couple of weeks 


ago, the Schenley people went far be So e > 

yond mere simplification and proposed OUNDACRIBER dise ean take 1t _ 
reuse of liquor bottles and fiberboard o.% " 8 _ ' 
shipping containers. ‘This proposal 

struck the bottle manufacturers as a ul $s practically indestructible: 
“swell idea” for shipping containers, 


but not practical for their product be- Put this remarkable 7” wafer dise to any tes! 
it's almost impossible to hurt the clear tone 


cause of the difficulty of collection and | 

the dangers of possible bootlegging “ips zane oe ere —— — uae. Be Hig engage ee 

operations. The shipping container a”: pein a = sg <p it can be filed like a letter or 

people liked the reused bottle sugges- confidentially, talk fast —sensitiv« marenehevshetarcdbaname ; - 

tion, but doubted that “the United microphone gets it all. And that 8 just one of the eatures that’s win- 

States has yet reached a stage of short- | ning for SOUNDSCRIBER the acceptance of 
. th , t “a. ld ss ify tl a8 § Ebr - NEW EASE FOR SECRETARIES prominent firms everywhere. This new AJ \D 

age _ bier . justi y the reuse o ane Clear, soft tone through adjustable of dictating recorder does more work, more 

board containers as a regular commer- softapeaker eliminates strain easily —saves more time all along the line. 

cial procedure.” : 

The big bulk of the nation’s milk | NEW VERSATILITY SAVES MONEY 3 WAYS: 
ee pon — delivered bes — * RECORDS CONFERENCES 1—Initial cost is less than that of mechanical 
’ =, anc some aC Were are mccung * RECORDS RADIO dictating machines. 2—Thirty minutes of dis 
with excellent success with reused fiber- * AIDS SALESMEN’S sation em enchs luw-eect vecerd—and no machine 
board containers as substitutes for old- TRAINING to buy for “shaving.” 3.-—Does more kinds of 

fashioned wooden beer cases. Though #Records sales reports right in the field, work, 

the substitutes will not withstand as bringe the economy and accuracy of See SOUNDSCRIBER in action! A demon 
F aot recording to a wide field of new work - > 7 

many trips to and from customers, the stration takes little time, no trouble. Mail 

original investment is less. coupon now, 

¢ English Experience —If conditions 


here should approach those of England, 

where practically all the materials for 

packaging have to be shipped in at the 

expense of an equivalent volume of food - ss 

and munitions, no packaging manufac- a 
turer would think of standing in the The new KIND of Sem eeaenmeaenaeeansaaaseae 
way of reuse for his containers. Already, ' } THE SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, 

it is estimated by the editors of Modern | dictating recorder Dept. BP, 62 Anduben Strect, New Haven, Cons. 

Packaging that 60 shiploads have been F You may demomtrate the SOUNDSCRIBER at my oe. 
saved by the present English system of . 
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containers. Unusable paper containers ee 
are reworked into pulp for new paper- 
board containers. Instead of advertising 
the merits of their products, manufac- | Address__ 

turers of toilet goods and food and drink _— 

we using their paid space to educate | ee 


Name 


Firm 


Sate 
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UNDERGROUND LUNCHEON 


To celebrate progress on the new 
Chicago subway, members of the 
Windy City’s Kiwanis Club took 
over the station platform under Lake 
and Clark Streets for a luncheon last 
week. But that was nothing com- 


pared to the celebrations Chicagoans 
will hold on the still-unsettled date 
when the first train runs—the day 
when Chicago, heretofore the only 
one of the world’s largest cities with- 
out a subway, at last is able to boast 
a complete system operating 110 ft. 
beneath its famous Loop. 


the public on ways of opening con- 
tainers without damage so they can be 
returned for reuse. 

An English manufacturer of toilet 
tale powder offers a refillable sifter can 
of three times normal size together with 
paper-packaged refills. Standard butter, 
standard soap, standard toothpaste, all 
come in standard packages bearing the 
names of the brands and manufacturers 
they replace. Standard cigarettes are 
delivered to dealers in packages of 500, 
1,000, and 2,000 units to be dispensed 
to smokers a dozen at a time in the 
cheapest kind of little paper bags. Some 
English economists think that brand 
names may disappear not only “for the 
duration” but for a long time to come. 
eA Middle Road—Although no pack- 
ager has the temerity to say that such 
things “can’t happen here,” industry 
thinking runs along a middle road be- 
tween former American waste and cur- 
rent English stringency. Long before 
OPM came along with its campaign for 
simplification, the number of setup 
boxes used for deliveries by department 
stores was reduced 96.5%, from 683 to 
23 sizes. Corrugated paper containers 
were reduced from 889 to 61 standard 
sizes; paper bags from 343 to 22. Dur- 
ing recent competitive years, when 
specials helped the bag and box people 
to sell their products, the number of 
sizes crept up, but soon they will be on 
their way down again. 

The glass-container people have co- 
operated recently with the Bureau of 
Standards in reducing the number of 
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beer-bottle styles and sizes from over 
100 to 22. Even the latter number 
could be reduced were it not for the 
wide diversity of filling equipment in 
use by bottlers and the difficulty of 
making changes while equipment mak- 
ers are loaded with defense work. 
e In the Canning Field—While canned 
food continues to be required in con- 
stantly increasing quantities for our 
military forces, lease-lend, and the civil- 
ian population, the editors of Canning 
Age feel that there is little likelihood 
of a material reduction in can sizes. 
Neither the can manufacturers nor the 
canneries are in a position to make the 
changes in equipment that would be 
called for. Cooperation of the can- 
makers with OPM will more likely fol- 
low present lines—conserving tin by use 
of thinner coatings; by substitution, 
wherever possible, of fiber bodies, as in 
the new series of containers for dry 
products like baking powder; and by 
increased use of lacquer instead of tin 
as a coating for black sheet steel. 
Strangely enough, spokesmen for the 
toilet-goods industry, which depends so 
largely on attractive packaging for the 
success of diverse lines, profess to be 
unworried by the call for simplification 
and standardization. They point out 
that while they use lots of containers, 
numerically, the tonnage of materials 
required is small. They also stress the 
importance of women’s morale to the 
successful prosecution of any war and 
express their confidence that the gov- 
ermnent will not leave them stranded. 


e Tax Factor—To forego fancy d 
tive packages for the duration, tl 
dustry has been unable to find a 
factory replacement for brass |i 
containers. One manufacturer su; 
that a single pound of sheet bras 
make over 30 containers for 

Granted that the tax rate for lip 
proposed by the House of Repre 
tives becomes law, each pound of 
so used will return $4 in taxes t 
United States Treasury. He thinks ( 
ought to take that into considerati 


Escaping Priorities 
Company threatened with 
inability to get steel sheets for 
its shower cabinets evolves a 
plastic that does the trick. 


When steel deliveries slowed down, 
prospects looked dark for the Peerless 
Steel Equipment Co., Chicago, makers 
of shower cabinets. Its 1940 volume 
was 15,000 units, and orders were com- 
ing in from jobbers at a rate promising 
a new high if the goods could be made 
and shipped, which seemed unlikely 

Basic requirement for a shower cabi- 
net is that it be watertight. Peerless 
was white-enameling 24-gage galvanized 
sheets for side and rear panels, owned a 
patented method of putting the knock- 
down units together on the job, without 
bolts or screws. If only some plentiful 
material could be found to replace these 
sheets, everything would be hotsy. 

F. W. Sieffert, head of the firm, had 

for some months been wondering about 
possibilities of plastic substitutes. He 
shopped around, found U.S. Gypsum 
Co. willing to make a sample run of its 
Hardboard, finished smooth on _ both 
sides instead of one side as usual. Hard- 
board is a cottonwood pulp-base dense 
plastic. 
e@ Watertight Coating—U.S.G. recom- 
mended Atlas Powder Co.’s Zapon filler, 
primer, and baked enamel to make a 
watertight white coating. Sample boards 
thus processed withstood all tests for 
resistance to acids and alkalis, showed 
less than 2% water absorption after 
24-hour submersion. The first attempts 
revealed the texture of the board through 
the enamel, but experimentation with 
temperatures and times soon produced 
a mirror-smooth finish. 

Sieffert named his new material Plas- 
teel and tinkered together a few com- 
plete shower stalls. These he put out on 
test in public bath houses, some using 
salt water and others using fresh water 
The new panels made good. So he 
bought $4,000 worth of spraybooths, 
ovens, other needed equipment. As fast 
as customers are told that they can have 
Plasteel cabinets for immediate delivery 
but that steel has gone where the wood- 
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pine twineth, they confirm the order for 
sastic. This week, Peerless is shipping 
but its first 2,500, would ship more if it 
had packing Cases. Sat 

With orders outrunning its plant ca- 
»acity. the company jobbed out several 
thousand to a sign manufacturer who 
has the necessary equipment. Now the 
qibcontractor is turning out 33,000 
Schlitz beer signs of this material in 
nlace of enameled steel, and is dickering 
for a big order of highway markers also 
made of it. 
e How It’s Done—The new material is 
made of 4-in. Hardboard. This is cut to 
ize, dipped in filler for 5 minutes, then 
sirdried for 45 minutes. Next it gets a 
spray coat of white primer on both sides 
and all edges, and is baked for 45 min- 
utes at 275 deg. F. Then it receives a 
coating of the soupy white enamel, and 
is baked for 30 minutes at 300 deg. F. 
[he resultant sheet looks exactly like 
enameled steel, but weighs far less. 

Structural supports of the shower 
stall are the four corner posts and a top 
bank, all made of 22-gage sheet steel. 
lhe steel is bent on a power forming 
machine into structural shapes. Then it 
is finished with baked-on black enamel. 
Fach post has crimped edges into which 
the board fits smoothly. Erecting the 
ynit on the job requires no tools. 
¢ No Priorities Needed—This new con- 
struction uses 25 Ib. of steel instead of 
145 Ib. Production-wise, the point is 
that it uses narrow strip, which is prac- 
tically scrap. Sieffert buys this in the 
form of trimmings from larger sheets 
produced in fabrication by other plants, 
consequently needs no priorities. 

Peerless cabinet bases were tradition- 
ally of vitreous-enameled steel. They 
still are to the extent that they are ob- 
tainable. But experience shows that pre- 


cast stone bases at the same cost serve | 


precisely as well. Sole drawback of the 


stone base is its weight: 150 Ib., against | 


35 Ib. for steel. 


The redesigned product costs Peerless | 


in eyelash more than when it was all- 
steel, figured on steel prices of six 
months ago. ‘The company covered this 
by raising its price 25¢, on a list price 
above $80. 


POST-DEFENSE DESIGN 


Manufacturers everywhere are asking, 
“What will we do after our defense 


tush is over?” Officials of The Four | 
Wheel Drive Auto Co. of Clintonville, | 
Wis., propose to supply their own an- | 


swer by commissioning Brooks Stevens, 
Milwaukee industrial designer, to restyle 
all FWD trucks for the time when 
peace “will bring the opportunity for 
commercial expansion and improve- 
ment.” Major job will be development 
of a closer family resemblance among 
the various models which range from 
|}-to 25-ton jobs. Major considerations: 
safety, road visibility, driver comfort. 
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Back in the days of the first World War, 
oil from wells went into stills, came out 
as gasoline, kerosene, fuel oil. Then the 
oil man got busy with chemicals. Today, 
Petroleum Technicians turn crude into 
some 300 essential commodities. 


But that isn’t all. Improved techniques 
for locating, drilling, pumping, refining 
now enable us to produce four times the 
crude we did in 1917. From each bar- 
rel we get twice as much gasoline, with 
twice as much power to the gallon. 
Aviation fuel that cost $30 a gallon 
to make in 1934, now retails for 20 
cents, could be pro- 

duced in sufficient 

volume for an air force 

of 50,000 planes. 


Our Petroleum Indus- 
try can turn out in 
two weeks enough 
gasoline to supply 
250,000 Army motor 
vehicles for a whole 


THE OIL MAN 
WHO TURNED CHEMIST 


” 


year. And though our consumption of 
petroleum products is double that of 
rest of world, so, too, are our proved 
reserves...and we are finding new oil at 
twice the rate we are using it. 


Hand in hand with this Progress of 
Petroleum has gone development of 
Inco Nickel Alloys. Increased pressures, 
temperatures, corrosion, stress and wear 
are matched by the increased hardness. 
toughness, and corrosion resistance of 
Monel, “K” Monel, Inconel and other 
Inco metals. Thus Inco Nickel Alloys 
in the Petroleum Industry as in scores 
of others are contrib- 
uting to the Defense 

effort. 


In modern refineries as 
well as oil wells, Monel, 
“K” Monel and other 
Inco Nickel Alloys are 
widely used for equip- 
ment, 
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Singing Lessons For 
Talking Machines! 


EY R SINCE Edison’s miracle of coaxing 
44 box to talk... sound engineers have 
worked on the phonograph with all the 
that 


ever devoted to his voice “discovery.” For 


lavish care any Opera impresario 
the latest improvements, the laurel now 
goes to the engineers of Webster Electric 
Company. To achieve today’s crystal clear 
reproduction .. . they sought a completely 


new material for the tone-arm of your 


phonograph. A non-reverberating mate- 
rial—unlike any previously used. 
The solution? A Durez plastic! 


Not 


found that the erystal and chuck mount- 


only non-reverberating ...it was 


ing could be molded directly into the arm 
with Durez, thereby eliminating undesir- 


able tone-arm resonance. Durez also of- 


fered the advantage of economical, 


one-piece precision molding... with the 


permanent color and finish included in 


the original molding! So today ... even a 


modestly priced instrument gives you a 
performance that no amount of money 


could buy only twenty years ago! 


This is how Durez opens up new hori- 


zons for a great American industry. Yet it 


is but one of the many vital contributions 
that Durez makes to industry at large. 


May we give you the facts? 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 
69 Walck Rd., North Tonawanda, N.Y. 


Learn what Durez is 
doing for others—How 
Durez plastics are help- 
ing many leading 
manufacturers do a bet- 
ter job is told in a new 
booklet, “It's a New 
Business Custom.” It's 
interesting reading and 
you may find it valua- 
ble reading. A request 
on your business letter- 
head will bring your 
copy by return mail. 


DURE 


Durez Plast & Chemicals, In 


PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 
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'NEW PRODUCTS. 


| 


Fire Fighters 


Pressure developed at the special 
nozzle of the new  gasoline-powered 
FMC Fire-Fiter is 600 Ib. per sq.in., 
sufficient to transform water into a fine 
fog blanket so dense that it smothers 
a fire while protecting firemen from 
the fire’s heat. If conditions call for a 


ba id 


solid stream of water, it can be had at 
the twist of a wrist. The first model 
made by Food Machinery Corp., San 
Jose, Calif., is designed as a trailer for 
a passenger car. Projected models will 
include a small two-wheeler to be 
pushed or pulled by hand, a motorcycle 
trailer, and a large unit to be mounted 
on a truck and powered by its engine. 


Bottom Remover 


One push on the handle of the new 
Box Botton Remover, now being in- 
troduced by F. D. Croce & Co., 386 
Washington St., New York, furnishes 


sufficient leverage to detach a bottom 
intact for reuse. It is made primarily 
to fit several sizes and types of fruit 
and vegetable boxes, but can be had on 
special order for a wide variety of pack- 
ing cases. 


Ivy Protection 


Some while ago E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., 
formulated Pro-Tek, a cream for pro- 
tecting the hands of painters, printers, 
and mechanics from grime and stains. 


‘Have 

you ever 
thought 
of paper 


In many fields executives are today look- 
ing for substitutes to meet the rising 
costs and scarcity of certain materials 
Are you looking? And have you ever 
thought of paper? 

Patapar Vegetable Parchment po:- 
sesses qualities not generally connected 
with paper. It’s insoluble—resists grease 

-has no odor—is tasteless—can even be 
boiled! In food industries it has solved 
packaging problems for over fifty-five 
years. In hospitals it is replacing oiled 
silk for covering wet dressings. In hu 
dreds of unexpected places it is proving 
its usefulness. 

And so we say, consider Patapar and 
its unique qualities. Perhaps you have 


a problem it will help solve. 


|Maybe Patapar 


can do it 


Write us, outlining the 
application you have 
in mind so that we can 
send you sample sheets 
in the size, weight, and 
finish recommended 
for your need. 


Vegetable Parchment 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Now highway workers who clear under- 
brush, and poison ivy, from roadsides 
are ciscovering that the same cream 
rotects them from ivy poisoning. 
Washing, when the day’s job is done, 
removes the cream and any of the 
jsonous substances that might have 
heen picked up. 


Bag Sealer 


Electrically-heated corrugated _ rolls 
in the new Doughboy Rotary Bag 
Sealer put a tight “‘crimp-seal” on bags 
made Of heat-sealing materials like 


MST Cellophane or Pliofilm. As devel- 
oped by Doughboy Machine Works, 
subsidiary of Doughboy Mills, New 
Richmond, Wis., the self-contained 
unit lends itself to quick installation in 
a production line. 


Fluorescent Bed Lamp 


Cool fluorescent light is available to 
bedtime readers in the new Eagle 
Fluorescent Bed Lamp, molded of ivory 
or walnut Bakelite for a single 15-in., 
l¢watt tube. As manufactured by 
Eagle Electric Co., 59-79 Hall St., 
Brooklyn, it has two felt-lined spring 
clamps for attachment and will be 
found equally useful for lighting bul- 
letin boards, mirrors, and displays. 


Roll Unwinder 


In manufacturing operations which 
call for the unwinding of big rolls of 
paper, cardboard, fabric, rubber, etc., it 
is frequently important to keep a uni- 
form tension on the web, and difficult 
if the rolls have been carelessly wound, 
Johnstone Engineering & Machine Co., 
Downingtown, Pa., manufactures Uni- 
form Tension Unwinders with Auto- 
Hydraulic Brakes for controlling prac- 
tically any size rolls at speeds up to 
2,000 ft. per minute, Tension is main- 
tained automatically. 
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LET'S TRY THIS ONE FOR SIZE 


@ Even during the transition 
from homespun to store clothes, 
size was only one of the require- 


ments. Appearance, durability, 
economy and immediate avail- 
ability were equally important 
considerations. 

“Tailor made” shipping con- 
tainers, too, go beyond rough 
dimensions to meet modern dur- 
ability and economy specifica- 
tions. Yet unknowingly many 
shippers still sacrifice competi- 
tive advantages and add unneces- 
sary penalties by using home 
made or ordinary containers. 


By utilizing the General Box. 


GENERAL BOX 
COMPANY 


Ge 


laboratories, manufacturers of 
scores of different types of prod- 
ucts have reduced their shipping 
costs to the minimum, provided 
ample protection and increased 
their handling, packing and 
shipping speed. A new booklet 
shows how General Box crates 
and specially designed contain- 
efs can give you custom-made 
advantages at “production line” 
costs. Write for your copy to- 
day. And remem- 

ber, the strategic 

location of General 

Box plants assures 

prompt service. 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 

$02 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIL. 

Gentlemen: 

( ) Send a free copy of the new manual “How 
Research Can Save $$ for You.” 
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@ USE MORTON'S SALT TABLETS e 
Morton Salt Co., Chicago, Iilinois 


TOPS TEE LEST 


hat ea 


result of very 
careful and thorough read- 
ing of your publication I 
came upon an article 

that helped to develop some 
sizeable business for my 
company. Naturally, Busi- 
ness Week tops the list of 
my business news and read- 
ing material.” 


District Sales Manager 
Enameling and Stamping Co. 


peewweecececececees 


LET THEM PRODUCE 
They are pincers for light squeezing 
— chucks and jigs for holding. A WRIST 
IS AN ASTONISHING SEMLU NIVERSAL 
JOINT and the power that drives the 
hand and fingers is applied from zero 
to capacity with no gears, rheostats or 
anything but the control of the brain. 
to use this mech- 
anism for just lifting when a ‘BUDGIT’ 
Portable Electric Hoist FREES THE 
HANDS which then may produce, earn 
more wages and increase your profits. 
If ‘BUDGITS’ would only increase 
and SPEED production in these times, 
they would be worth installing. But 
they do this and SAVE THEIR OWN 
COST MANY TIMES OVER. 
Thousands of installations in hun- 
dreds of industries daily prove that 
“‘BUDGIT’ HOISTS, the pioneer in port- 
able electric hoists, ARE STILL THE 
LEADERS for production and profit. 


How unwise then, 


W rite us now for full details about *“Budgit’ 
Hoists from $119. up with lifting ca- 
pacities of 250, 500, 1000, and 2000 lbs. 


‘BUDGIT’ HOISTS 


Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist Div. 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 
Muskegon, Michigan 


Makers of all types and sizes of Electric and 
Hond Operated Cranes and Electric Hoists 
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Unions Defeated by OwnTaciics 


Restaurant proprietors even receive strike benefits ; 5 San 
:| Francisco Employers’ Council directs united front for collectiv« bay. 
| gaining and wins five-year master contract on own terms. 


San Francisco’s 67 “name” 
rants which opened last week after a 


| 56-day dispute with the city’s culinary 
‘| unions 
operating under a five-year master con- 


(BW—Jul.19°41,p48) are now 


The 


and 


lockouts, 
and it 


tract. 
strikes, 


agreement bans 
work stoppages 


| eliminates the old shop card system 


whereby union agents dictated terms 
to individual restaurants. 

Behind this development, reported 
casually by the newspapers, lies a dra- 
matic story which will be widely studied 


by industrial relations specialists as rep- 


resenting probably the toughest test to 
“boss union” technique as 
practiced by the pioneer San Francisco 
Employers’ Council (Report to Ex- 
BW—Oct.26'40,p39) which 
somewhat 
bewildered restaurateurs. The council 
had to use about every trick in its bag 
and a few that had to be hurriedly im- 


| provised. 
| @ Making Some History—The whole 


episode comes near to being one of 
those infrequent ‘man bites dog” oc- 
currences because: (1) employers were 


restau- 


nn BE cou! 


PACKING THEM IN 


Horrible example of what the defense 
effort is doing to Washington’s office 
facilities is the old House Office Build- 
ing. The Naval Defense Investigating 


or arl 

are 1 

Joint 

Work 

which 
eA Jo 

these 
taurant 

Couns 

demanding, and the unions 1 me jol 
collective bargaining, (2) en a" 
forced the walkout of employ: not on 
the council adopted much of the tra some ¢ 
ditional union technique even includin cary 
“strike benefits” for the restaurateur joined 
actually issuing checks from the couy he 
cil’s treasury to tide them over unt; (1) th 
they could reopen. About the on! standa 
method the council didn’t apply wa the iy 
picketing and, as a matter of ‘fact, pe’ 
for a few days, even that was unde breaks 
consideration. accust 
The job tackled by Almon E. Roth as 
organization was about as difficult (he — 
thinks) as any it will ever have ¢ Fore 
undertake. For years, labor relations for tw 
San Francisco’s restaurants, cafeteria When 
dairy lunches, and _ tearooms were heat é 
handled by the six culinary unions on — 
a “take it or else” basis. res 
Ihe restaurateurs charged that th x Pi 
union business agents simply walked . tl 
into each restaurant and handed the ng, ! 
proprietor a shop card listing the wages id 
and working conditions which were t pees 
prevail thereafter—until the union 7 Bef 
wanted to change them. Each restau oss 
a met 
resent 
busing 
plaine 
enliste 
the ¢ 
newsp 
“good 
Kee 
gan 5 
scene: 

sides. 
into 

ciple 
negot 

many 
under 
busily 

from 

restat 
relati 

perso 

dent 
‘effor 
culin 
Committee (a subcommittee of the Te 
House Naval Affairs Committec)  &§ hold 
now using a corridor of the building & point 
for office space, has desks lined up ‘st 
for over 50 employees engaged im prs 

checking up on naval contracts. 

Busir 
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. handled on an individual basis. 

+ was claimed, conditions were 

cd upon each owner by job action 

will of business agents without 

re to any adjustment machinery 

or arbitration method. The six unions 

.ombers of a federation, the Local 

Executive Board of Culinary 

and Bartenders (A.F.L.), 
which dictates all policies. 

eA Job for Mr. Roth—Chafing under 

these conditions, the 67 principal res- 

‘jurants, as members of the Employers 


are 


Council, put up to Mr. Roth last May 


the job of wrangling out of the unions 
an “industry-wide” contract covering 
not only their operations but those of 
some 60 other establishments (cafeterias, 
dairy lunches, and tearooms) which 
ined the movement. 

The task was complicated because: 
(1) the “shop card’’ method had been 
standard practice for many years and 
the unions were decidedly loath to give 
up a system which gave them all the 
breaks, (2) restaurant owners weren't 
accustomed to joint action and were 
ynfamiliar with modern labor relations 
techniques and policies. 
¢ Forcing the Issue—The unions refused 
for two months to negotiate a contract. 
When it became necessary to apply the 
heat and force a closing of the res- 
taurants, the council had the owners 
announce a 25% reduction in wages of 
all culinary workers and an extension 
of the work week with the understand- 
ing the cut would be restored when 
unions agreed to negotiate a pact. ‘This 
did the trick and the 67 principal res- 
taurants closed their doors. 

Before the closing, the council called 
a meeting of its 1,900 members rep- 
resenting the bulk of San Francisco's 
business firms. The situation was ex- 
plained and members’ active support 
enlisted. The next step was to interpret 
the council’s objectives to the local 
newspaper editors (the council had a 
“good press” throughout the strike). 
¢Keeping the Front Intact—Then be- 
gan 56 days of the usual behind-the- 
senes pulling and hauling on both 
sides. Unions were soon maneuvered 
into the position of accepting the prin- 
ciple of a master contract but stalling 
negotiations in the hope of snagging as 
many restaurants as possible out from 
under the final agreement. They worked 
busily at their objective of luring away 
from the united front four or five “key” 
restaurants. Meanwhile, their public 
lations policy narrowed down to a 
personal attack on Almon Roth, presi- 
dent of the Employers’ Council, and his 
‘effort to impose slave wages” on 
culinary workers, 

Toughest job of the council was to 
hold the restaurateurs together. At one 
pomt in the battle, two of the “key” 
iestaurants were ready to give in to the 
union's offer of a “favorable” individual 
contract if they would desert the united 
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How many c 


Or a tank, or a e of armorplate, or a gun barre or a soldier's 
shoes? ‘Count! s the only answer. Before every factory addition 
is planned, bef very department is expanded, before every em- 
ployee is paid, ore every bid is submitted—figures must flow... 
fast, orderly, reliable.* ** Only Remington Rand's new Printing Cal- 
culator does this essential figure-work without duplicated machine 
operation. You know it's right becaus ery factor of every problem 
is printed on tape for instant refer or permanent filing—even 
division is automatically accomplis every step automatically re- 
corded.e*eThe country over, The ington Rand Printing Calcu- 
lator is on the job—computing i 1 pri detail cost estimates, 
invoices, employee's regular, pie ork a Overtime earnings, in- 
ventories, taxes, percentage problegg of all kids—saving priceless 
minutes in thousands of offices.¢*¢ It can sve YOU time that 

means money. Arrange for a full, free demofstration today — 

at your nearest Remington Rand office —or write direct 

to Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, New York. 


Thousands of businesses now use the 
ONLY Calculator which PRINTS 

as it divides automatically, as 

it multiplies, as it adds and 
subtracts... 


The 
Remington Rand 


Printing 
Calculator 


OnLy Norscless, Standard, Portable Typewriters... Adding, Calculating, Bookkeeping, Punched-Card Accounting Merv 
mingto” . .  Kordex Visibje Systems, Record Protection, Filing Methods and Equipment, Loose-iea! Devices. . Photegrophi 

R CAN FURNISH  Becords Equipment . . . Typewriter Supplies . . . Duplicator Supplies . . . ond other Precision Products including the 
EVERY OFFICE NEED ‘amows Remington Rend Duel Gese-Shover — Dealers, Soles and Service Offices in S17 Cities 
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AGE FENCE 


w~tmertcas First Wire Fence — Since 1853 
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NO, IT ISN'T “JUST A POST"! 


% Until Page developed the Winged Channel 
Post, all posts were adaptations of existing 
shapes. Now fence buyers specify these exclu- 
sive posts because no others of equal weight 
have their strength. Consult the Page expert 
near you. He is one of 102 technically-trained, 
long-experienced specialists who owns his 


own business and concentrates in one locality. 
He can supply these better posts and will 
erect your fence to give you economical 
service. Write for “Fence Facts,” and name of 
nearest distributor, to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, 
Monessen, Pa., or Bridgeport, Conn., New York, 
Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Chicago, San Francisco. 


See ACCO advertisement in this issue, page 31 
A PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION—AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


Higher taxes, 
more insurance 


Probability of need for additional 
cash to pay rising estate levies 
suggests again giving thought to 


your life insurance. 


May we help you? 
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front and supplies actually h 
ordered for a reopening. 

@ To the “Common Cause”—|] 
the campaign, the council ap] 


| the landlord of each restaurant 

| suaded him to contribute to th: 
| mon cause’”” by making adjustn 
| rent. 
| proached. Bank loan payment 
| adjusted. In 
| benefits” were contributed to res: 
| owners from the council's trea 


Creditors likewi 


were 


some instances, 


the basis of a certain amount ; 
ployee per day. In the case of on 
owner who had gotten out of |i 
had ordered supplies for an anti 
opening, the council bought th 
when the proprietor changed hi 
and rejoined his 66 embattled ass: 
Another important mancuver 
council was its opposition befo 
State Unemployment Commiss 
the unions’ plea for unempk 
compensation for its 1,300 memb 


| volved in the dispute. The comn 


ruled with the council, and pavine 


| were denied to all but 400 worke: 


claimed they had been locked out. The 
council has appealed the decision 


| the 400. Unemployment benefits would 
| have totaled $16 a week per employce 


for 15 weeks, enough to finance th 


| strike for the unions. 


@ Unions See Handwriting—After sc 
eral weeks of stalemate, it became clear 
to the unions their efforts to break . 


| the employers’ united front weren't get 
| ting anywhere. About mid-August, the 


San Francisco Labor Council entered 
the picture actively and its president, 


| State Senator John F. Shelley, became 


head strategist for the culinary unions 


| in its negotiations for a settlement 


Once the unions agreed to the master 

contract they went “whole hog” for it 
They wanted a strong long-term agree 
ment covering as many restaurants as 
possible. As a result, a clause in the five 
year contract provides that any em 
ployer of culinary workers who desires 
may become a party of it. There’s ever 
indication that the unions, as well as 
the Employers’ Council, will urge it 
upon any restaurateur who may cnte 
the field. 
@ Lost Ground Regained—Coming 
final grips in negotiations, the em 
ployers not only got their master con 
tract but retrieved from the unions 
much of the ground they had lost under 
the “take it or else’’ shop card system 
The unions won “‘satisfactory” 
increases (the 25% cut was restored, ot 
course, when contract negotiations be- 
gan). The agreement calls for annual 
reviews of wages and hours with ar- 
bitration of all disputes. 

As an aftermath of the campaign, the 
Employers’ Council will run display ad- 
vertising copy in San Francisco news 
papers featuring the 67 “loyal” Tes 
taurants who bore the brunt of the fight 
and urging that the public patronize 


wage 
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hem. Council members are being urged 
to throw business to the 67 restaurants 
«hen company banquets are held. — 

»Industry-Wide Pacts—San Francisco 
pysiness NOW Operates under some 60 
ndustr)-wide contracts. Members of the 
Employ ers’ Council (and, incidentally, 
ynion leaders generally) see the restau- 
ant episode as greatly strengthening the 
hand of the pioneer ‘employers’ union.” 
it was, as Roth describes it, the toughest 


A ..st of the united-front philosophy yet 


teed by the San Francisco group. 


In Union Crossfire 


Dilemma of firms caught 
between labor factions is shown 


in new NLRB decisions, which | 


may rouse Wagner Act critics. 


Employers caught in the crossfire of 
nval unionism have had to abdicate 
many of their traditional rights in order 
to keep production going. The force 
of circumstance has dictated policies 
which in other times would have been 
simmarily rejected. 

In 1939, for example, the Hudson 

Motor Car Co. in Detroit, knowing 
that the C.1.O. had a majority of its 
employees enrolled and was spoiling 
fora fight, gave C.1.0. dues collectors 
permission to conduct their business on 
company property but denied that priv- 
iege to A.F.L. representatives. As 
C.1.0.’s dues-collecting job really got 
into high gear, enthusiastic partisans 
proceeded to eject A.F.L. members 
bodily from the plant. Hudson man- 
agement didn’t do anything about it, 
because, as the company explained later 
to the Labor Board, the C.I.O. faction 
would have struck. 
*Board’s Decision—Last week, after 
two years of argument, the National 
Labor Relations Board made a deci- 
ion in the Hudson case. Its verdict 
was not only a bitter pill for the C.1.O., 
whose roughneck tactics it condemned, 
but strong and expensive medicine for 
the company as well. NLRB ordered 
Hudson to stop discriminating in favor 
of the C.I.O., directed it to accord 
AF.L. all the privileges it granted the 
val union, and told the company it 
must reinstate to employment and pay 
for time lost the eleven men who had 
been thrown out in 1939. 

Labor relations men, conjecturing 
what C.I1.O.’s Auto Workers Union, 
itronger now than it was in 1939, 
would do about the A.F.L. men’s re- 
‘tum to work, noted carefully one sen- 
tence in NLRB’s decision. “Even 
though induced by the C.I.0.,” the 
doard said, “such discrimination was 
unlawful because it was not required 
by any valid closed-shop contract be- 
tween the company and C.I.O.” The 
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labor experts were suggesting that this 
was a none-too-subtle hint to Hudson 
to sign a closed-shop ‘contract and get 
out of trouble. 
e Another Instance—Another Labor 
Board order of last week served to high- 
light further the dilemma of firms 
caught between rival unions. This order 
concerned the New York & Porto Rico 
Steamship Co. and the Cuba Mail 
Steamship Co., both of which were de- 
fendants in a complaint of discrimina- 
tion lodged by A.F.L.’s Commercial 
Telegraphers Union. 

The two ship lines had admittedly 
discharged 18 employees and had te- 
fused to employ a number of job ap- 


Diagram: 
Problem: 


plicants because they were A.F.L. mem 
bers. Although the companies did it 
because of “coercion exercised through 
a series of actual and threatened sit 
down strikes’”’ conducted by C.I1.O 
unions, the board held that the com 
panies had “technically violated’’ th« 
Wagner Act. However, in taking cog 
nizance of the coercion involved, the 
board acknowledged, by implication, 
the ship lines’ limited liability. There 
fore, though it ordered the companies 
to stop discouraging membership in 
the A.F.L., it issued no order to rehire 
or to reimburse discharged employees 
@ What It May Mean—This New York 
& Porto Rico decision may become a 


Piston Ring Forming Machine. 


Inadequate lubrication and varying coefficient of fric- 


tion (Fc) in Guide A and on Forming Head D re- 


sulted in unequal ring lengths due to jerky feed through 


Rolls RR. 
Solution 


We have found that with ordinary lubrication irreg- 


ular slippage-occurs in the feed rolls, but with the use 
t “Oildag”’ this slippage is practically eliminated and 


gap accuracy can be maint 


sined’’, says a prominent 


piston ring manufacturer. 


Other tough problems such as the lubrication of forging dies, 


bearings operating at high temperatures, et 
your oil supplier with lubricants « 


Write for Bu 


colloidal! grapnite. 


ACHESON 
PORT H R N 


can. be solved by 
ontaining ‘daq_ 


ietin I30U 


COLLOIDS CORPORATION 
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Tri-Guard 

on three —_— hich es 
as a “sway-check”’ = 
keep contents of drawer 

in an upright position 
without compression. 


v-cuT PocmET 


A “V" shaped fil- 
ing pocket can be 
created by atouch 
of the fingers and 
makes it easy to 
file or find 


Sway CwEcK 


INCREASE OFFICE EFFICIENCY WITH 
THIS NEW KIND OF FILING CABINET 


Globe-Wernicke has solved the problem of quick, accurate filing 
and finding with the most outstanding filing development in years... 
the Tri-Guard principle. This exclusive Globe-Wernicke feature is 
available in wood or steel files at no extra cost. It saves time, work 
and money .. . increases efficiency and makes working conditions 
more pleasant. 


Ask our local dealer to demonstrate Tri-Guard files and our Safeguard 
filing plan without cost or obligation . . . or write direct to us for 
more information and free, illustrated filing chart. 


She Globe-Wernicke Co. .. CINCINNATI, O. 


Just Published 


EFFECTIVE 
ADVERTISING 


| FOUNDATION COURSE IN by HARRY W. HEPNER 
e ADVERTISING : 

f in be 
Just the book for those in their first advertising job or preparing poe = a So se 
for it--a complete description of advertising in its most modern 's Co ‘ +4 s p b. 
conception, what it is, what it does, how to do it. 43 concise, versity, nsultant in Pub- 
practical chapters, filled with examples, illustrations, charts, lic Relations 
tables, quotations, key questions, and other helps. Compre- 
hensive; easy to use for getting a working knowledge of effective 584 pages, 72x 10 


aclvertising practice 
Iustrated, $4.00 
. SURVEY OF CURRENT 


© PROBLEMS 


Covers essentials of preparing and producing advertisements, but 
also treats today's broader aspects- advertising in relation to the 
consumer movement, product development, sales management ; its 
use of evaluation formulas; latest findings on questionnaires and 
use and interpretation of surveys; testing; etc. Includes digest 
of 10 common criticisms of advertising and their answers. 


3 REFERENCE GUIDE ON 
* MODERN PRACTICE 


Amazingly complete in key material on latest tools and tech- 
niques and where to get extended information Covers every- 
thing from slogans and novelty in acvertising to use of eye 
camera, from package design to direct-mail; from finding appeals 
to coupons and inquiries: copy, layout, production, all the 
fundamentals of selling in print. A valuable desk book for any 
one who has anything to do with advertising, its production 
or use 


SEE IT 10 DAYS FREE—SEND THIS COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


. 
a 
. 
. 
. 


Send me Hepner's Effective Advertising for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send $4.00, 
plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on orders accompanied by remittance. ) 


Name 
Address ‘ . pene eopuend Position 
City and State... éecee Company BW-9-6-41 


(Books sent on’ approval in U. S. and Canada only.) 
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celebrated one by virtue of t 
absence of penalties which cr; 
sist should have been imposed 
union because it was found to 
instigator of violations. The f 
the law provides for penalties 
employers but not against un 
heavily underscored in the shi 
case. It gives. critics of the \\ 
Act the most eloquent docum« 
to date of their claim that the |, 
not properly achieve the ob 
which it was intended until it 
tions apply against labor organi 
with as much force as they ‘do 
management. 

Since Harry Millis’s appointment ; 
the NLRB chairmanship, a step 
was widely interpreted as givin 
board a “conservative” majority (3\\ 
Nov.25'40,p55), Wagner Act )] 
nents have had to shift their fire fy: 
the board to the law itself. New Y, 
and Porto Rico gives them an exc 
opportunity for reopening the questi 
of amendments. 


> ilk 


Redcaps Complain 
They say check-fee plan 
is only a stop-gap, insist that 
they should have rest of dime 
after wages are deducted. 


Ihe other day the redcaps made 


| news by formally threatening to strike 


As a traveler, think nothing of it. They 
were technically complying with the 
Railroad Labor Act in order to share in 
the general rise of railroad wages that 
is expected out of the current nego- 
tiations. 

Since July 15, a Senate committee 

headed by Senator Thomas of Utah 
has been knee-deep in the problem of 
redcap pay. ‘The committee was cre 
ated following grapevine reports that 
the Washington Terminal had in a 
year made $55,000 above wages paid to 
the toters on the dime-a- bag checking 
fee currently employed. The Thomas 
committee has heard evidence in New 
York, St. Louis, and Chicago. It 1 
convenes in Chicago on Sept. 15, then 
winds up at Washington. 
@ Redcaps Credit Rumor—The negro 
redcaps’ union, officially known as the 
United Transport Service Employees of 
America (A.F.L.), figures that — the 
Washington $55,000 rumor is accv- 
rate. Its research chief sets forth that 
the Chicago & North Western, in its 
far smaller station at Chicago, grosses 
a revenue of more than $1,000 a month 
through retaining only 14¢ out of e: h 
dime fee to cover expenses of the red- 
cap operation. 

The redeaps strongly object to the 
check-fee system (BW —May25’40,p+}) 
although they admit that their own 
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lack of foresight may have brought it | 
on themselves. They had -been press- | 
ing (he Wages and Hours Division to | 


impose upon their employers a mini- 
mu’ wage exclusive of tips. When the 
ruliiig was accordingly made, the dime- 
check system appeared (BW —Mar.30 
40034). 

ekeces vs. Tips—The traveling public 
unquestionably considers the dime-a- 
par el system a private racket of the 
redcaps, and either dodges the service 
or pays the bare fee with no tip. In 
recheck days, the tip averaged 15¢, 
but today the average charge per trav- 
eler is above 20¢. Hence the resent- 
ment, especially noticeable in friction 
between passengers and redcaps on the 
Pennsylvania and New York Central. 

I'he redcaps have for the past year 
been lawsuiting their employers to re- 
cover back wages, doubled, from the 
time of the Wage and Hour ruling 
until the roads began to pay the scale. 
The original suit was brought by’ the 
negro union, but a second suit, on 
somewhat different grounds, was filed 
by the Brotherhood of Railroad and 
Steamship Clerks, which includes prac- 
tically all white redcaps. Both suits 
are now stymied in federal district 
court at Chicago, with no prospect of 
eatly action. 
e1.C.C. Decision—lhe boys also de- 
pended heavily on a passenger's protest 
to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion against the dime charge. ‘The 
I.C.C. decision, in July, placed the red- 
caps in the transportation division of 
the railroads, declared the 10¢ charge 
not excessive, and found that the 
charge had not been applied in accord 
with the provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. The commission or- 
dered every company using the charge 
to file tariffs by Sept. 1, 1941 (since 
postponed 30 days). 

When it comes to hearing, the red- 

caps will be hghting for the tariff, the 
roads against it. The redcaps say that 
the tariff would halt discriminatory 
practices favoring big-shot passengers 
such as movie stars and shippers. If 
the 1.C.C. backs down on requiring 
tariffs, the redcaps mean to appeal to 
the courts. 
@ Union’s Position—Basic contention of 
the union is that the dime system was 
frankly a stopgap. While it persists, 
they want contracts such as they have 
with the Milwaukee Road—all the 
check money is prorated among the 
men after deducting their wages from 
the fund. The North Western, the St. 
Louis Terminal, and the Pennsylvania 
fall only a little short of these terms. 
Practically everywhere else, the roads 
keep all fees and pay the legal mini- 
lum wage. 

The union prefers any wage to none, 
because the wage carries with it re- 
tirement and unemployment benefits. 
Union members today average earnings 
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YOUR ENTIRE CITY 


can be built beautifully and economically 


with CONCRETE 


Let it take shape in your mind’s 
eye—this gleaming, many-colored 
city of concrete. 

Its safe, strong, smooth-riding 
streets are concrete . . . skid-resis- 
tantin any weather, comfortable to 
drive on, economical to maintain. 

Its offices, and factories, 
churches and schools, hospitals, 
theaters and hotels are concrete 
... varied in form and design and 
color, but highly resistant to fire, 
storm, earthquake, flood, decay. 

Its homes—the big house on 
the hill, the industrial group proj- 
ect, the cozy cottage in the suburbs 
—are concrete. Firesafety, year 
’round comfort and freedom from 
unexpected repair bills make 
owners glad they chose concrete. 

At the edge of the city is the 
airport with concrete runways and 


aprons that will serve even tomor- 
row’s giant planes. Beyond it is 
the waterworks reservoir with its 
massive concrete dam and power 
house. Guarding the health of the 
people are miles of concrete sew- 
ers and a concrete disposal plant. 
The bridges and fountains, the 
subway tube, even the street 
lighting standards in this city are 
concrete. 

Is there another material that 
could build such a variety of struc- 
tures with such enduring strength 
and beauty? That could give its 
designers such unlimited free- 
dom? That could match the year 
in, year out economy of concrete? 

Before you plan for the fvture, 
investigate concrete, the most 
versatile of durable structural 
materials. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, Dept. A9a-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Here’s a nut everyone likes—and it agrees with 
everyone—not only because Ambernut filberts 
are a high quality food, but because their 
delicious flavor is brought out by the exclusive 
Ambernut toasting process. Easily digested. 
In vacuum packed tin, ready for instant use. 
Serve the best—serve AMBERNUTS. Order 
by the can or case. Ee. 
We'll ship direct if 
not available at your 
store. Half-pound 
tins 2 for $1.25; 5 
for $3; 12 for $6.75, 
postpaid. 

North Pacific Nut Growers 
Dundee, Oregon, U. S. A. 


MACHINE TOOL 
PROCUREMENT 
STANLEY McLAY 


Industrial Engineer 
SEVENTY PINE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


a little higher than before the fee SyS- 


| tem—about $3.75 to $4 a day for full- 
time men in the North, by union fig- 


ures. But they say this is not a living 
in the big cities where redcaps are em- 
ployed. Their ideal is to get the mini- 


| mum wage, abolish the dime charge, 


and keep all tips for themselves, 


ARMCHAIR QUARTER-BECK 


Dave Beck, czar of the A.F.L. Team- 
sters Union on the West Coast, wants 


| the world to know that his Seattle Joint 
Council of Teamsters has bought $1,500 


of football —— as a gift to serv- 


/icemen in the 146th Field Artillery 


stationed at Fort Lewis, near Seattle. 
The teamsters’ togs will supply a squad 
of 35 players. Also, Beck has proposed 
to the University of Washington that 
he be allowed to buy $5,000 of foot- 
ball tickets for “home” games during 
the coming season to be turned over 
free to service men at Fort Lewis and 
other Puget Sound service areas. It’s 
all a part of Dave’s streamline policy, 
adopted about a year ago, of winning 
public goodwill for his organization. 


POWERFUL 


SPEEDS UP RUSH ORDER JOBS 


@ MOBILIFTS are speeding up pro- 
duction by making manpower more 
productive. These small but powerful 
gas-powered fork trucks stack, carry 
and lift goods up ta one ton. They work 
in narrow aisles, in and out of trucks, 
freight cars and elevators systematically. 
Forks lift to 9 ft. MOBILIFTS are low 
in cost and operate for less than 15c an 


WORKER 


hour, they speed up production and 
improve working conditions. Step in 
line with the system that is cutting 
costs and giving industry a chance to 


make a_ profit. 


Prices begin around 


$1100, factory. 


A MOBILIFT engineer, near you, will 
outline a system to speed up your hand- 
ling problems. Write factory for his 
name and literature. 


VAUGHAN MOTOR COMPANY 
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870 S. E. Main Portland, Oregon 


Telegraph Parleys 


C.1.O. pressure on both 
companies raises question a: to 
future service costs. W.U. |ias 
closed shop issue to meet. 


Western Union is meeting 
C.1.O. representatives in Detroit 
week, listening to the old wage-inc 
refrain. In New York, the Ame: 
Communications Association, \ 
bargains for close to 14,000 Postal ‘| 
graph employees who work und 
closed shop contract, got a $l-a-w« 
wage boost for all adult employees in 
the Postal system; an increase which the 
union figures will put $500,000 a year 
more into Postal’s pay checks. 

The union was recognized original], 
by the company in 1937 after a series 
of “stop work” demonstrations in Postal 
offices. Since then, A.C.A. and Postal 
have had no serious trouble. 

@ Different Problem—Western Union, 
however, whose penetration by t! 
union is not nearly so complete, faces 
a somewhat different problem. By vir- 
tue of a Labor Board election victory 
over its A.F.L. rival, Commercial Teleg- 
raphers Union, the A.C.A. is now 
negotiating for Detroit Western Union 
employees. Another election, soon to 
be held in the San Francisco Metro- 
politan Area, may give it representation 
in Western Union there. In sitting 
down with management of Westem 
Union, A.C.A. is out to secure, in one 
bold assault, the same degree of accept- 
ance (the closed shop) which it has 
been accorded by Postal. Observers are 
prepared to bet that the company will 
resist it strenuously. 

Meanwhile, with these certain pay 
roll increases indicated, business was 
wondering whether its cost of tele- 
graphic communication was going up 
Best answer this week was maybe, but 
not right away. To increase telegraphic 
rates requires approval of the Federal 
Communications Commission, which 
cah only be had after long hearings. 


S.W.O.C’'s Issues 


With recognition and pay 
rate no longer in dispute, the 
negotiations with Little Steel will 
turn on union status. 


While what was condemned by the 
C.1.O. as a strike to sabotage eithe: 
national defense or the union, tied up 
Great Lakes Steel in Detroit last week, 
less dramatic but more important 
things were afoot on other sectors of 
the steel labor front. C.1.0.’s Stee! 
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\. rkers Organizing Committee pre 
par d to begin negotiations for a signed 
contract to cover some 170,000 em- 
pl ees in the plants of Bethlehem, 
Reoublic, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Inland Steel (BW —Aug.23’41,p45). 
\.0.C. will do its talking by virtue 
: show of strength in Labor Board 
-ctions at Bethlehem and a count of 


minbership cards in the other Little | 
Stcel companies. Its latest triumph gave | 
it a 2-to-1 victory in a poll at Bethle- | 


hcin’s home plant in Bethlehem, Pa., 

bringing it exclusive bargaining rights 
in the eighth plant of that company. 

e \ New Picture—In contrast with the 
situation in 1937, when signed con 
tracts were sought and refused, all the 
companies involved have agreed to sign 
with the union. Nor will wages be an 
issue in the forthcoming parleys, for 


Little Steel was quick to follow Ernest | 


Weir in granting the dime-an-hour in- 
crease which will prevail unchallenged 
until next year. 

Major point of potential controversy 

which the negotiators are apt to en- 
counter is union status. The C.1.O. is 
anxious to get a closed shop, or if that 
is impossible, a “‘maintenance of mem- 
bership” clause in the contracts that 
will be written. That the union is pre 
pared to strike to obtain such a clause 
is highly dubious, but the Defense Me- 
diation Board may be in the picture be 
fore the curtain is rolled down. 
e Competitive Angle—Although there 
is no formal provision for it, it is rea 
sonable to assume that each Little Steel 
management will keep informed of 
what the competition is prepared to 
grant. $.W.O.C. is supposed to know, 
through off-the-record exploratory con 
versations, that some Little Steel inter- 
ests are willing to give it a union shop. 
It hopes that this group can prevail on 
its colleagues to make the arrangement 
uniform in all Little Steel mills. 


AIRCRAFT PACT HELD UP 


Progress toward a labor stabilization | 
pact for aircraft, comparable to the one | 


in shipbuilding (BW—Apr.19’41,p38), 
is markedly slow and the reason is that 
C.1.0.’s Auto Workers Union is playing 
hard to get. It isn’t all a bargaining tac- 
tic however; C.1.O. internal politics ac- 
count for part of it. At the last meeting 
of C.I.O. union presidents, isolationist 
John L. Lewis got that group to adopt a 
resolution banning union cooperation 
with government agencies in no-strike 


agreements until “labor has adequate | 
representation in government.” It was | 
designed as a slap at Lewis’ arch-enemy | 


Sidney Hillman and intended to torpedo 
the defense collaboration policies of his 
union followers. The auto union is hold- 
ing back in the aircraft talks partly be- 


cause it is afraid organizing help from | 


the parent body will be withheld if it 
too flagrantly flouts C.1.O. policy. 
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‘NEW MODEL MF-240-N 


FOSTORIA CANOPY LOCALITE 


i £ 
f 4 


4 


4 


FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


LISTED BY 
UNDERWRITERS 
LABORATORIES 


Amazing New Operating 
Efficiency ... Lower 
Maintenance Cost .. 


Sensational improvement in Fluorescent 
lighting operation is now accomplished 
by a new patented “power unit’. The 
conventional starting switch with its 
troublesome inefficiencies is entirely 
eliminated. Full, flickerless light is in- 
stantaneous and constant like an incan- 
descent lamp. There is no hum or radio 
interference, 


Full rated lamp life is assured and sta- 
bilized by the amazing efficiency of this 
new equipment. Substantial savings in 
maintenance result. 


Before you install any Fluorescent light- 
ing. see the modern Fostoria Model 
MF-240-N demonstrated. By actual 
comparison you'll have unquestionable 
proof of its extra advantages in greater 
efficiency and lower cost. 


BETTER LIGHT FOR SEEING 


v EQUIPPED WITH No. 999 
NATIONAL POWER UNIT 
GUARANTEED ONE YEAR 


oy NO FLICKER JY NO HUM 
Y¥ NO RADIO INTERFERENCE 


v INSTANTANEOUS 
STARTING RESPONSE 
No Starting Switch Needed 


ov HIGH POWER FACTOR 
60 cycle 110V-120V 


v MAXIMUM LUMENS PER WATT 
ov STABILIZED LAMP LIFE 


ov ADJUSTABLE BRACKET FOR 
DIRECTIONAL LIGHTING 


Vv INFRA-RED BAKED ENAMEL 
INSIDE AND OUT 


MADE BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF INFRA-RED EQUIPMENT 


REQUEST THIS NEW FREE 


Handbook of Lighting 


Speed production, cut rejects, increase efficiency 
and morale by giving your workers adequate light 
on the job for better “seeing”. Request Fostoria 
catalog No. 27 of Localite incandescent and fluo- 
rescent flexible arm and canopy models for every 
industrial lighting need. 


STORI PRESSED STEEL CORP. 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 
ASK YOUR POWER COMPANY = 


OUR FOSTORIA INDUSTRIAL SERVICE DISTRIBUTOR 
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HOW EMPLOYE MORALE 
IS IMPROVED BY 
SMALL LOAN SERVICE 


ANY a worker occasionally gets behind 

with his bills through no fault of his 

own. An unexpected emergency—an acci- 

dent or long illness in the family, for instance 

— can easily cost more than he can pay for 
out of savings or current income. 


Loan can end worries 


That’s when a worker needs a loan—for his 
employer's good as well as his own. For if a 
good worker has to worry about bills he 
can’t pay, his work usually suffers. 

Most industrial states have passed Small 
Loan Laws. These laws, written to serve and 


protect the small borrower, make possible | 


the operation of a company like Household 
Finance. 

Wage workers can borrow at Household 
Finance largely on character and earning 
ability. No endorser is needed. No wage 
assignment is taken. The loan is made in a 
simple, private transaction. Borrowers re- 
pay in small monthly installments. Last year 
Household Finance made over 800,000 such 
loans to workers in all branches of industry. 


Charges below lawful maximum 


The table below shows some typical loan 
plans. Payments include all charges. Charges 


are made at the rate of 244% per month (less | 


in many territories on the larger loans). 
Household’s charges are below the maximum 


of most states. 


WHAT BORROWER GETS 


WHAT BORROWER REPAYS MONTHLY 


18 
paymts 


2 6 
paymts | paymts 
$ 3.63 

9.08 


18.15 
27.23 


36.31 
45.39 
54.46 


$ 6.97 
10.45 
13.93 


17.42 
20.90 


month and based on 
effect in seven states. [ 
rates elsewhere vary slightly. 


Household maintains a staff of home econ- 


omists to encourage families to be wiser 
buyers and better managers. The company’s 
practical booklets on money management 
and better buymanship have helped thou- 
sands to get more from their incomes. Lead- 
ing schools and colleges now use these book- 
lets as supplementary texts. 

We will gladly send you more information 
about Household Finance service without 
obligation. Please use the coupon below. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
One of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 299 branches in 197 cities 
(See SSeS SS SS SSB Bee eeaeeeee 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. BW-9 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 


Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners without obligation. 


FINANCE 
Banks’ Bond Woes 


Momentary wavering of 
prices makes bankers afraid to 
buy U.S. government issues, 
but they're also afraid to sell. 


Banks are worried about their govern- 
ment bonds as they rarely have been 
worried in years. Prices hit a new all- 
time high early last month and then, 
momentarily, showed signs of backing 
away from their peak. Bankers who 
have been looking for that “inevitable” 
turnabout in easy-money wondered if 
at last it had come after so many false 
alarms. 

e Watching Their “Position’—The 
banks, nevertheless, were loath to sell. 
They would lose investment income 


while they were waiting for prices to 


decline. And, in case prices didn’t de- 
cline appreciably, they would also have 
lost their “position” and might have to 
buy back at higher prices. Consequently, 


- ; _ banks’ total holdings of government 
rates eutherised by the Small Lean Lows | bonds have tended neither to rise nor 


fall very much over the last six weeks. 


| Banks are afraid to buy and they don’t 


want to sell. 

e@ That Reserve Worry—Their biggest 
worry, aside from a basic change in 
money-market conditions which would 
bring losses on high-priced bonds, is 
embodied in the agitation for a boost in 
the reserves required against deposits. 
If these were to be raised by 50% or 


_ 100%, as many banking authorities ad- 


vocate as a curb on inflation through 
credit expansion, most banks would have 
to dump some of their bonds to get up 
the necessary cash with Federal Reserve. 

They're not as well heeled with ex- 
cess reserves as they were toward the 
end of last year, when the total nudged 
up almost to the $7,000,000,000 mark. 
A steady decline has carried the figure 
down a shade below five billions—still a 
tidy cushion, but not as deep and soft 
as some might like in case of a drastic 
jump in reserve requirements. 

Another thing that encourages banks 
to invest just a bit less heavily in govern- 
ment bonds is the long-sustained rise in 
their business loans. These have gone u 
from just under $4,000,000,000 at the 
outbreak of war in 1939 to fairly well 
above $6,000,000,000 at the moment. 
e Tax-Exempts Attractive—On the other 
side of the picture, there is a certain 
scarcity value on government bonds at 
the moment. Not that the government 
debt isn’t staggering by banking stand- 


_ards, but the style is to sell no more 
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tax-exempts so that the old ones become 


just that much more attractive. I) 
too, the government is faced wit! 
early maturities of any great size. | 
refundings include $204,000,000 
Treasury 14s due in December, $° 
000,000 of Reconstruction Finaiice 
Corp. §% notes due Nov. 1, $204,0(\0), 
000 of Commodity Credit Corp. 1s cue 
Nov. 15, and $112,000,000 U.S. Hous- 
ing Authority 4% notes due Noy. | 
The Treasury has a_ comforta)le 
$1,800,000,000 in its working balau 
and is about to collect something |ike 
$900,000,000 in third-instalment in. 
come taxes. Therefore, Sec. Morgenthau 
doesn’t have to depress the market by 
any large-scale deficit financing in the 
next few weeks—although defense aid 
lease-lend promise plenty of borrowing 
over the slightly longer term. 
Meanwhile, the waiting game is none 
too happy for most bankers. They te- 
member the sharp dip in bond prices 
during the period of reserve-requirement 
advances in 1936 and 1937. They firmly 
believe that the era of extremely low 
interest rates is drawing to a close. 


A.T.&T. Sets Pace 


Biggest corporate borrow- 
er makes one of street's biggest 
debenture sales, then announces 
its first offering at auction. 


American Telephone & Telegraph 

Co. last week completed the sale of 
more than $222,000,000 of debentures 
to its stockholders and, the moment the 
operation was out of the way, an- 
nounced a further issue of about $95,- 
000,000 for the near future. Not only 
do these transactions put Mother Bell 
pretty well out in front for the title of 
corporate borrower of the year, but each 
of the offerings has conspicuous points 
of interest as well. 
e Not through Morgan—The pending 
issue to refund next Nov. 1 the out- 
standing $94,306,000 of 54% deben- 
tures, sold in 1923 and due Nov. |, 
1943, is not an unusual piece of refi- 
nancing either in point of size or terms. 
It is, nevertheless, a “famous first.” 
Never before has American Tel. & Tel. 
proposed to seek competitive bids on a 
bond issue. 

Traditionally, the A. T. & T. financ 
ing has gone to Morgan (or, delving a 
bit further into financial history, Mor 
gan-Kidder, Peabody). The company 
doesn’t come under the Securities and 
Exchange Commission’s Rule U-50 re- 
quiring competitive bids for the securi- 
ties of electric utilities, but it decided 
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to as. tenders in the forthcoming financ- 
ing just the same. Presumably this deci- 
sion is dictated by the much-investi- 
atc. telephone company’s desire to 
comport itself in such a way that it may 
throw off the role of whipping boy for 
multitudinous federal agencies. 
e Ali New Financing—he offering of 
§233.584,900 of 3%, 15-year converti- 
ble debentures, subscriptions for which 
terninated Aug. 29, is unusual in several 
respects. Even to the financial commu- 
nity, accustomed as it is to vast figures, 
that’s an extraordinarily large piece of 
corporate financing. Moreover, every 
dollar of the net proceeds is “new 
money,” reflecting the current enor- 
mous expansion of A. ‘Il. & T. facilities. 
And not the least interesting feature 
of the offering to stockholders was the 
way in which it called for production- 
line methods in handling the myriad 
fnancial operations involved in the 
transaction. American ‘Tel. & ‘Tel., with 
18,686,794 shares of stock, had some 


630,000 stockholders who, being on the | 


- 


record books July 25, were entitled to | 


subscribe to these new convertible 
debentures. The conversion privilege 
becomes operative the first of next year 
when the debentures may be exchanged 
at $140 for stock currently selling 
around $155 a share. 

e Making Even Eights—For each eight 
shares of A. T. & ‘I’. common, a stock- 
holder had the right to buy a $100 
debenture at par. But, of the 630,000- 
odd stockholders, about 255,000 owned 
fewer than eight shares. Moreover, there 
were thousands upon thousands of other 
stockholders whose holdings were not 


evenly divisible by eight. Yet all the | 


“fractional” warrants (over or under 
eight) were worth money, and facilities 
had to be provided so that holders either 
could sell their fractions or buy other 
fractions to bring them to even eights. 

Thus A. T. & T. had to set up a big 
force within its own organization to 
handle the subscriptions that came in 
for the debentures, and it also notified 
holders that the Bankers ‘Trust Co., 
New York, would act as their agent in 
buying or selling fractions. That’s where 
the production line comes in. 

the telephone company recruited a 
force of more than 625 people to work 


throughout August on the subscriptions | 
in addition to the normal staff of from | 
250 to 275 in the treasurer's office. The | 
fifth, sixth, and seventh floors of the | 
company’s quarters at 195 Broadway 


were turned over to this crew. 


@ Bankers Trust, Too—Down the street | 
and around the corner, at 16 Wall St., | 


the Bankers Trust turned over its 


ground floor to serve the scores of in- | 


vestors, almost entirely small holders, 
who came in person to inquire about 
their rights to subscribe. In addition, 
the ninth floor was cleared of employee 


recreation and club rooms, as well as a | 
grcat hall of files, to make room for the | 
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NORTON ABRASIVES _K 


Tools are working overtime these days— 
they are not too plentiful and must be kept in good 
cutting condition—reconditioned as long as there 
is useful life left in them. 


The correct grinding wheel—the reconditioning 
tool—is to be found in the variety of Norton 
Tool Room Grinding Wheels. Especially note- 
worthy is the Norton Metal Bonded Diamond 
Wheel which combines the hardest of all known 
abrasives—the diamond—with a special metallic 
bond, shown here in action on a single-point, 
carbide-tipped tool. 


NORTON COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 
BEHR-MANNING DIVISION, TROY, N. Y.—Abrasive Paper and Cloth 
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Largest offering of securities to stock- 
holders by means of rights in many 
years terminated last week when 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
holders took up their options on more 
than 95° of $233,584,900 convertible 
debentures. Small holders, undecided 
about what to do, visited the special 


floor set aside for them at the Bankers 
Trust Co. (above) to seek advice. 
Meanwhile, a staff of 225 of the 
bank’s employees, part of whom are 
pictured below, toiled for a month 
buying and selling “fractional war- 
rants” for these small holders, making 
out checks for the proceeds. 


a 


staff of nearly 225 required to handle 
the clerical and financial details of the 
fractional warrants. To get this crew of 
225, just about every department of 
the bank was robbed of some of its 
personnel, and each person so drafted 
gave up vacation plans until after Labor 
Day. 

Friday of last week, expiration date 
for the rights, work at the Bankers 
‘Trust was at top speed for the final 
cleanup. Fractional warrants still were 
coming in and being sorted into wooden 
bins, dubbed coffins by the staff. ‘They 
were gathered into sets of 40, with the 
“buys” separated from the “sells,” in ac- 
cordance with the number of rights rep- 
resented—all the twos or the threes or 
the sevens in their own bins. 

@ Organized Operation—Checks were 
being typed in quadruplicate by a long 
line of stenographers, and all phases of 
the tabulation were being checked for 
accuracy by a similar line of clerks at 
the opposite side of the table. In the 
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middle of the room, which stretched 
clear through the block, a question an- 
swerer surrounded by ‘phones still was 
replying to last minute queries. 

On down the line there was another 
group giving all the papers of each in- 
dividual transaction a final checkup. 
And, clear at the end, were clustered 
the traders who actually executed the 
“buy” and “sell” orders throughout the 
financial centers of the country on an 
over-the-counter basis. In a big cage 
nearby, two girls were making tiny 
photographs of the essential papers in 
each transaction for the permanent 
record, and a dozen men were sorting 
and reclassifying for delivery (a dozen 
messengers and half as many guards 
were on the delivery service much of 
the time). 

e@ Machinery Geared to Job—Such a 
glimpse bares but a small portion of the 
work involved. In the first place, the 
equipment was as temporary as the one- 
month job. Pine-board tables covered 


with wrapping paper served most « 
force. ‘These provided an excellent 
ing surface for a big paper-work jo} 
a torn piece of covering could | 
placed in a twinkling with a new | 
sheet and some tacks, 

Even such questions as why the 
rants were wrapped in groups of 4 
ready answers. Divisibility by eight 
a factor. Moreover, the quadrup 
checks written for each warrant w« 
strips of six, so that seven strips 
the fairly liberal allowance for spo 
of two to each batch of 40 warrant 
casual count shows that, in han 
something like a quarter of a mi 
fractional warrants, about ten times 
number of forms and documents 
involved. 

@ Nickel a Deal—The subscription 1 
attaching to each share of stock 
worth about $1.25 when trading start 
rose to above $1.50 toward the ex- 
piration. These could, of course, be sold 
on the New York Stock Exchange. How- 
ever, to the small holder with only four 
or five rights, worth perhaps $5 to S7, 
the charges on open-market transactions 
would have been out of all proportion 
That’s where the bank, acting as the 
stockholders’ agent, filled an essential 
place. It handled the transactions at 5¢ 
a right. Each day it lumped its trading 
results, giving each of the fractional 
holders the average. 

In handling the many requests for 
information, the bank could not, of 
course, give investment advice. It con- 
fined its service to explaining the sub- 
scription as fully as possible so as to 
help the investor make up his or her 
own mind. Throughout, the bank was 
treated to a contact with the public 
such as seldom comes to a big Wall 
Street banking office these days. Deposi 
tors rarely appear in person to make 
deposits or to cash checks, but the 
holders of A. T. & T. stock, from 
throughout the metropolitan area, came 
in droves, The ground floor, particularly 
in the first few days, was crowded with 
people who had never been in a Wall 
Street ofiice—at least, not since 1929 
e Three Big Mailings—And, lest it be 
presumed that the Bankers Trust 
handled all the routine work on the 
subscription, it might be pointed out 
that the telephone company sent out 
three mailings which alone would stag 
ger a smaller organization. First it sent 
proxies to the 630,000 stockholders ask- 
ing their approval for the big debenture 
issue, then it mailed each one the 51- 
page prospectus with an explanatory 
letter from President Walter S. Gifford, 
and finally there were the warrants. ‘Ihe 
warrants, incidentally, far outnumbered 
the stockholders, because each investor 
owning more than eight shares, yet a 
number not divisible by eight, receiv: 1 
a warrant covering the sum of his units 
of eight plus a fractional warrant. The 
total was over a million. 
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Two way communication between dyer 

and operators saves time formerly spent 

in delivering orders and getting reports... 
leaves the dyer free for more important tasks. 


When the Franklin Process Company of Providence, R. I. 
installed Teletalk last October it was an important forward 
step in efficiency. With operators scattered over 35,000 
square feet of floor area, the foot work involved in giving 
them instructions and securing reports on the progress of 
work made the foreman’s job as perambulating as a postman’s. 


Then came Teletalk . . . and two-way conversation that per- 
mitted operators to acknowledge orders immediately and 
give instant reports on progress. The time saved for both 
dyer and operators makes Teletalk an exceedingly profitable 
company investment, paying daily dividends in time, effi- 
ciency and customer good will. 

Teletalk is the system of two-way amplified intercommuni- 
cation over which voices sound completely natura/—no 


rasping, blare or distortion. Just press a lever and talk; re- 
lease it and listen—and the conversation sounds like two 
people talking in the same room. Teletalk saves time, pro- 
motes efficiency, avoids confusion, improves service and 
gets work done quicker at lower cost. 


Special features such as Annunciators, Handsets for confi- 
dential conversation, Paging Units, Busy Signals, etc. make 
Teletalk adaptable to any special requirements of your 
business. Each Teletalk System is ‘‘tailored’’ to individual 
needs merely by the selection of suitable Units. Consult 
your local Teletalk dealer or distributor, ask for a survey of 
your needs and learn how much service Teletalk will give 
you for how little cost. Or write direct and let us supply 
information by mail. 


Teletalk permits the combination of Intercommunication, Paging, Signaling and Sound Distribution in one compact system. 
Licensed by Electrical Research Products, Inc. under U.S. Patents of American Telephone and Telegraph Company and Western Electric Company, | ncor porated 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wis., U.S. A. Established 1909. Export 
Dept.: 100 Varick St., New York City. Cable Address: “ARLAB” New York City 


| WEOSTER | 


WEBSTER 


m ELECTRIC 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 


XN 
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Turning the ‘Searchlight’ on Opportunities 
“Clues’’ appears in let and Srd issues of the month only 
Copy for scheduled issues required & days in advance 
RATES: &0 cents per word or $2.50 per line ( or fraction) 
per insertion, payable in advance. Minimum yy $5. 00. 
D 


tiwe ieeuce 

words: replies forwarded without additional charge. Ad- 
dress bow number replicas ¢/o Business Week, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York, N.Y 


PEOPLE 


Sat ome | 

* ADVERTISING MANAGER. Industrial. 
15 years experience supervising complete 
advertising production for manufacturers. 
Age 39. Box 262. 


* EXZCUTIVE—10 years with large firm 
in defense industry. Thoroughly trained 
handling contracts, taxes and insurance 
matters, statistics, accounting. Previous 
public accounting experience. Age 36, 
college graduate, C.P. Box 260. 


* CANADIAN, 41, marked administrative 
and executive ability. Banking, manufac- 
turing, commercial experience. Fluent 
French, excellent recommendations, would 
welcome opportunity Canada. Box 261. 


pP 


employment service 


* THOROUGHLY ORGANIZED SERVICE 
of 31 years’ standing and reputation, carries 
on preliminary negotiations for positions in 
the higher salary bracket. Procedure is 
based on an aggressive campaign individ- 
ualized to each client’s personal require- 
ments. Moderate retaining fee protected by 
refund provisions. Identity covered and 
present position protected. Send only name 
and address for details. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 
282 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


* EXECUTIVES SEEKING $2,500 to $20,- 
000 positions may contact employers 
through our confidential services. Estab. 26 
yrs. National Business Bourse, 20 W. Jack- 
son, “Chicago 


VICES 
SER Special 
charts 


*SHREWD EXECUTIVES drive home 
ideas—convince associates—solve public re- 
lations problems through excellent charts— 
we do the research—furnish ideas—com- 
lete the >. H. M. Gartley, Ine. 76 
Jilliam St., N. Y. C. 


collections 


* EMPIRE MERCHANTS CREDIT ALLI- 
ANCE 10th Year Commercial Collections 
Everywhere—38 Park Row, New York. 


methods instruction 

* INCREASE PRODUCTION THROUGH 
MODERN INDUSTRIAL METHODS — 
Time and motion study courses available. 
Prepare your key employees through train- 
ing programs in your plant or through 
home study For details, contact, Methods 
Engineering Council, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


selling 
¢ SALES AGENT UP-STATE NEW 
YORK. Competent service offered on metal 
goods lines saleable to manufacturers and 
jobbers in defense work. Now selling 
drop-forged and electrical products, Albany 
to Buffalo Box 259 


* SELLING UNCLE SAM? Here's a new 
way! August PROFITABLE MARKETING 
analyzes this and other timely opportuni- 
tiles. Send only 25c for Sample Copy today. 
1424 Chapman Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


FINANCIAL 


manual—r. r. securities 
*NEW AND IMPROVED 1941 Issue 
“Guide To Railroad Reorganization Securi- 
ties”"——a necessary educational manual to 
all security owners—-$5. Pflugfelder, Bamp- 
ton & Rust, 61 Broadway, New York City. 


market letter 
THEORY 

market letter 
Inland Bldg., 


THE 
Weekly 
Gaylord 


DOW 
stock 
Wood, 


BAROMETER. 
Sample Free. 
Indianapolis. 


NEXT ISSUE for ‘‘clues"’ ads September 20, 
Copy required September 16. 
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COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 
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THE MARKETS 


Two Years After 


Two years ago this week Hitler's 
legions were overrunning Poland, and 
the stock market in this country was 
soaring as speculators bought in hopes 
of big war profits. Within two weeks, 
the Standard Statistics average of 50 
industrial stocks had soared 20% from 
pre-war levels. But, by way of empha- 
sizing just how hollow were the expec- 
tations of those days, the same average 
today stands at 1024 against 111 just 
before the war broke out. 

It boils down to the fact that the 
main body of stocks, no matter how 
violent have been the gyrations over 
the last two years, have wound up 
worse off than they started. Even among 
the heavy industries which have te- 
ceived huge national defense contracts 
there are many issues that have man- 
aged to gain little if any from their pre- 
war prices. 

Many of those who scrambled to buy 
stocks in September, 1939, had no idea 
of the extent to which the United States 
would be committed to aid to Britain 
and its allies by now. Few could have 
foretold either the fall of France or the 
tax burden now being imposed upon 
industry. Fewer still anticipated that 
American industry would, in two years, 
be laboring under priorities, price con- 
trols, and the ever-present threat of 


_ plant confiscation. 


Hence it is hardly surprising that 


stocks haven’t performed exactly accord- 
ing to expectations. If the stock mar- 
ket is broken up into 37 major groups, 
almost exactly half now are higher 
than they were two years ago, a fourth 
are approximately unchanged, and an- 
other quarter substantially lower. 

Among the best gainers were the 
shiplines, shipbuilders, aircraft manv- 
facturers, airlines, manufacturers of 
arms and ammunition, and paper mak- 
ers. Modestly higher were auto acces- 
sories, chemicals, farm equipments, 
coals, hides and leathers, machines, 
railroads and railway equipments, oils, 
sugars, and textiles. Those that about 
held their own included the autos, car- 
pets, electrical equipment, foods, in- 
vestment trusts, 4 metals, and 
stores. Among the groups to decline 
were amusements, business machines, 
candies and beverages, containers, elec- 
tric utilities, gold mines, mail orders, 
tires and rubbers, and tobaccos. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month 
Week Ago Ago 
Stocks 


50 Industrial 102.5 
20 Railroad 30.3 
20 Utility 45.3 
Bonds 
20 Industrial 
20 Railroad 65.6 
20 Utility 101.4 
U. S. Government. 111.6 


~ Data: “Standard & Poor's Corp. exce 
ernment bonds which are from the 
serve Bank of New York. 


102.4 
30.8 
46.1 


101.5 
30.3 
45.0 

91.1 91.0 
65.5 

101.3 

111.5 


91.2 
66.9 
101.0 
111.9 
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Canadian Copy 
Ottawa’ follows U.S. lead 
in integrating and tightening 
government controls on prices 
and war and civilian supplies. 


O'1TAWA-—In line with the growing 
wartime integration of the economies of 
Canada and the United States, Ottawa, 
late last week, set up new economic 
control machinery within 24 hours of 
Roosevelt’s revised Washington setup 
(page 15). 

In general, Canada’s new machinery 
is almost a carbon copy of the Ameri- 
can organizational setup, for the Domin- 
ion’s war-supply controls and civilian- 
supply and price controls are merged or 
interlocked along lines parallel with 
Washington. For Canada, read Hector 
B. McKinnon, Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board Chief, in place of Henry 
A. Wallace, and Wartime Industries 
Control Board Chief Berkinshaw in- 
stead of Knudsen on the war materials 
supply side. Unlike Washington, Otta- 
wa hasn’t created a new alphabetical 
designation. It has strengthened the 
personnel and enlarged the powers of 
both the war production board and the 
civilian supply board, but has retained 
their identities and coordinated them 
through interlocking memberships. 
¢Economic Supreme Court—The two 
coordinated boards, acting as a unit, 
will constitute a supreme tribunal for 
Canadian wartime economy. Virtually 
unlimited authority over the whole 
feld of production, supply, distribution, 
and price control has been given them. 

It is no coincidence that Canada 
moves so closely on Washington’s heels 
and follows so nearly the same pattern. 
Primary purpose of the Ottawa shift is 
to satisfy Washington pressure for 
assurance that Canada is not gratifying 
normal economic appetites and_ inter- 
ests while the United States is accept- 
ing privations for the cause nominally 
more closely related to Canada. 

* Purposes—Internally, objectives of the 
new Canadian economic control are (1) 
to assure needed supplies for war pro- 
duction; and (2) to combat inflationary 
tendencies resulting from scarcity cre- 
ated by diversion of supplies from pro- 
duction of consumer goods to war needs 
and from expanding purchasing power 
through enlarged employment. Realiza- 
tion of either or both of these objects 
required tighter economic regimenta- 
tion. Washington’s insistence on being 
shown that Canada was not wasting any 
substance received from below the bor- 
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der hurried establishment of the inte- 
grated setup. 

Mackenzie King’s cabinet debated 
alternative setups: a separate ministry 
of economic affairs, entailing enlarge- 
ment of the cabinet and transfer of 
authority now held by various ministers 
to one new man; coordination without 
cabinet change on the Washington 
model. It chose the latter, which leaves 
Munitions and Supply Minister Howe 
responsible for war supplies, and Finance 
Minister Ilsey as the administrator of 
civilian economy. 

@ Other Administrators — Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board Chief Hector 


McKinnon, who has headed the board 
since the first month of the war, was 
previously tariff commissioner, secre- 
tary of the Tariff Board, and, before 
that, city editor and Ottawa corre 
spondent of the Toronto Globe. Chait 
man C. R. Berkinshaw of the Wartime 
Industries Control Board has been pri 
orities officer for six months, is general 
manager of Canadian Goodyear ‘lire & 
Rubber Co. 

Combatant services—army, navy, ail 
force—are not represented on the in- 
tegrated economic control here as in 
Washington because Canada’s Muni- 
tions and Supply Department acts as 
their procurement agent. 

@ Control Powers—If the McKinnon 
board should exercise all the powers 
under its new charter, hardly any busi 
ness could be conducted in Canada 


ROW WOULD WAIT! 


Ask for a copy 
of our 24-page 
“Bulletin B- 96, 
Dust in Industry”. 


IF HOURS ONLY HAD MORE 
MINUTES... industry would not be so 
hard pressed to squeeze gigantic programs 
into limited time schedules. Today, every 
man-hour counts as never before. Ineffi- 
ciency simply cannot be tolerated. 


INDUSTRIAL DUST CONTROL 
is essential to efficiency and high-speed pro- 
duction. A steadily increasing flow of orders 
and re-orders for Buell Dust Collectors for 
the reclamation of valuable dusts and the re- 
duction of dust-caused losses in efficiency 
indicates the high regard in which engineers 
hold the van Tongeren System, offered only 
in Buell equipment. 


AND MANAGEMENT APPRECIATES 
the fact that Buell (van Tongeren) Dust Col- 
lectors combine high efficiency with low cost 
.-. low first cost and negligible operating 
and maintenance expense. 

Why not let Buell engineers analyze your 
dust control problem and give you an expert 
recommendation? Your inquiry entails no 
obligation, of course. 


DUST COLLECTORS 


BUELL ENGINEERING CO., Inc. 
60 Wall Tower, New York 
™ Nation-wide service through offices of 


either Buell Engineering Co. or 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. 
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“GROUP INSURANCE IS 
LOW-COST PROTECTION — 
THAT’S A BREAK FOR ME.” 


Salaried experts of the Ztna Group 
Division will gladly ex- 

plain our complete 

Group coverage for em- 
ployees—Life—Pension 
—Sickness— Accident 

— Hospitalization. 


JETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford Conn. 


| Japanese 
_ Nomura talked politely with reporters 


NEW! 


De Luxe 


STEEL FOREMAN'S DESK 


@ Fills a multitude of needs in every corner 
of the shop. A wide — of interchange- 
able drawer, cabinet, shelf and top units. 
And you'll like the prices, too. Write for 
free bulletins covering the famous line of 
Hallowell’ Shop Furniture. 


Fig. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co. 


BOX 598, JENKINTOWN, PENNA. 
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MESSENGER FROM TOKYO 


Ambassador’ Kichisaburo 


in Washington last week but refused 
to reveal the contents of Premier 


Prince Fumimaro Konoye’s persona 
message to President Roosevelt which 
he delivered in person at the White 
House. The next moves to be under 
taken by Japan in the Pacific depend 
on the President's reply (page 14). 


without a license from it, without all 
its operations being restricted to limits 
dictated by the board, without the 
quantities of its purchases and sales be- 
ing fixed, and without its prices and 
profits being determined. “No manu- 
facturer, importer, exporter, producer, 
wholesaler, jobber, retailer, supplier or 
other dealer shall sell, supply or offer 
for sale or supply of ship, distribute 
or deal in any goods or services in re- 
spect of which a license is required,” 
reads the empowering act, “unless he 
has a license from the board which is 
in full force and effect.”’ 

Sole exceptions are farmers and gar- 

deners who may deal unrestrictedly in 
their own products. In all other lines, 
the board may fix specific or maximum 
or minimum prices or markups, and the 
amounts of goods or services which may 
be bought or sold. It may itself buy and 
sell through its own agencies. In price- 
and profit-fixing, the authority of the 
board is placed above that of any other 
federal or provincial jurisdiction. 
@ Immediate Action—First action of 
this economic dictatorship will be on 
food products. Soon, all dealers in food- 
stuffs—including wholesalers, jobbers, 
retailers—will be placed under license, 
and prices will be frozen. Whether the 
freeze will be general or restricted at 
the outset to selected commodities most 
subject to scarcity is undecided. 

As quickly as decisions can be taken 
and machinery established, the McKin- 
non board will follow Washington in 
controlling instalment business. Mem- 


bers of the board talk of stiffer curb 
in Canada than those initially adopte: 
at Washington—perhaps with initial 
payments as high as 40% and the pay- 
ment period limited to twelve months 
@ Steel Regulations—The Berkinshav 
board, likewise following Washington, 
is also going into action for stricter 
control of war supplies. War users of 
steel are to be required to fill out 
forms when ordering, pass them on to 
steel mills which will complete them 
and send them back to the Steel Con- 
trol Office. Spot checking will be used 
to prevent dishonest returns. Washing: 
ton can scrutinize the returns to see 
that steel from the United States is not 
used for non-essential purposes. 

A government-owned company 1s 

acquiring control of Canadian rubber 
‘stocks, and rationing in harmony with 
Washington priorities will follow. Lead 
zinc, and galvanized iron are being de 
nied non-war users. A current order 
restricts tinplate for civilian uses to tw: 
thicknesses. 
@ Omission—Canadian industrialists see 
one serious omission in the common pat 
tern: labor and labor costs. They claim 
Ottawa is regimenting every economic 
factor but labor; that labor is protected 
from any war loss, allowed to proht 
while others pay. Ottawa’s answer 
that general acceptance by industry and 
business of its wage-bonus for ula 
(BW—Jul.19°41,p14) will tie labor to 
its normal place in the picture; that 
price controls will prevent cost-of-li. ing 
bonuses from skyrocketing. 
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Strain in Reich 


Food is a major problem, 
3s rains hold up wheat and 
corn and Russians do thorough 
destruction job in Ukraine. 


BERLIN—Despite headlines in the 
government-controlled press this week 
proclaiming on the second anniversary 
of the outbreak of war that ‘ ‘econom- 
ically, Germany has already won,” there 
ye mdications of strain which the cen- 
srship makes little effort to conceal. 

At home, farmers and food adminis- 
trators are alarmed over the effect of 
the long rainy spell of the last two 
months on this year’s crops. Wheat de- 
liveries to millers have been cut be- 
cause of the unseasonable weather, and 
com that could not be removed from 
the fields because of the rain is begin- 
ning to sprout. 
¢ Ukraine Problem—Along the Russian 
font, other problems are rising to 
darken the food outlook. Nazi plans 
called for speedy occupation of the 
great Ukraine “bread basket,” which 
was to be worked intensively at once 


in order to supply not only the Rus- | 


dans who might be captured in the 
area but also to provide the Reich with 
food and fodder. 

But German war correspondents 
along the entire front are unanimous 
in pointing out almost daily that cap- 
tured regions are already destitute be 
cause Of Soviet thoroughness in de- 
stroying all usable property in aban- 
doned sections of the country and in 
evacuating horses, tractors, and agricul- 
tural machinery which the Germans 
had expected to utilize. The retreating 
Russians have apparently done their 
job so efficiently that already there is 
neither bread nor salt for Soviet farm- 
ers whom the Nazis must now feed if 
those farmers are to be turned into a 
great farm labor reservoir which will 
plant and harvest next year’s crops. 
*Labor Shortage—Berlin is inaugurat- 


ing a new drive to enlist manpower | 


from occupied and neighboring coun- 
tries for work within the Reich. Accord- 


ing to press ae this week, in addi- | 


tion to nearly 2,000,000 foreign civil- 
ians already working in Germany, new 
agreements have just been signed with 


Spain and Rumania for the transfer of | 


labor to German farms and factories. 
And to maintain morale, Nazi authori- 
ties last week presented each of the 
200,000 Belgians who are now at work 
in Germany with a gold watch. 

* Leipzig Fair—Germany is again hold- 
ing the annual Leipzig Trade Fair de- 


spite the fact that German industry is | 
loaded with a huge backlog of orders | 


and is wholly unable to maintain deliv- 
cries on consumer goods even to the 
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extra length of bed have been added. 


Never before in industrial history 
have the working hours of machine 
tools counted for so much. That a 
machine tool may be “old” or “used” 
is not sufficient today for exemption 
from its vital role in the Defense 


BEFORE: Ao-04 inch heavy duty belt-driven lathe be. | P°°7=™ 
fore rebuilding. Always, a machine tool's life span 


AFTER: The same lathe converted to a motor-driven is measured in working hours. By 
machine. Power Rapid Traverse for the carriage and an Engineered Rebuilding Simmons 
succeeds in finding the unused and 
discarded working hours in a used 
machine tool. 


Firms with vision are sending their 
idle and rundown equipment to the 
Simmons Plant for modernizing and 
rebuilding. We should like to tell you 
in detail how Simmons has helped to 
solve some of their problems. Write 
for a copy of “The Simmons Way.” 


SIMMONS MACHINE TOOL CORP. 


1731 NORTH BROADWAY, ALBANY, N. Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 149 BROADWAY 


Holding your own as a business executive— 


clarified and made easier with the aid of this care- 
fully-planned, authoritative Library. A complete, prac 
tical home-study course and reference library in success 
ful modern business management essentials and methods. 


Milton Wright's LIBRARY OF 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


6 volumes, 1973 pages 


Be this Library for immediate help in specific prob- 
lems, small and large—also to master the definite 
patterns underlying methods, get the knowledge of all 
business that cannot be gotten from the day's job alone. 
This Library Tells Wouldn’t you like to organize your whole approach to 
business once and for all—to check on the worth of your 
0 eS ae experience and to supplement it where necessary with 
plan and control its the proper fundamental viewpoint? 


workin . » « provide and 
pine mee the aceak happy and The need for this sort of help, and the most practical means 


efficient personnel. meeting it, have been the sole standard by which Milton Wri, 
has sifted and chosen material and organized it, in this Librar 

How to keep the life-blood From it you can get complete and essential training, in the most 

es ere ee graphic and business-like way, in the elements, guideposts, su 

an OW et ne a & c 

am: an, aeenek ak ‘. tie to essful methods of modern business management 

keep the business in soun " 

financial condition. Low Price—10 Days’ Examination—Easy Terms 


Under our offer get all six books on approval. Read them, mak 
How to reduce credit losses comparisons, look up specific problems, use them as you 
. . » handle the important ele- ft h If this 10-d "Pets 1 : 
ments of credit policy . . after purchase. this day test shows value, pay 
modernize your collection sys- installments, while you use the books Send the coupon 
tem . . write better letters 
. put the company’s cor- 


respondence on & more eco EXAMINATION PRIVILEGE COUPON—MAIL IT TODAY 


nomical and effective basis 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
FM BB Send me Milton Wright's iBRARY OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
ae to “"° et vr methods 6 volumes, for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send 
maserS Se Shee organ $3.00, and $3.00 monthly until $15.00 is paid, or return the books post 


: ye Dae paid. (To insure prompt shipment write plainly and fill in all lines.) 


in any of the several avenues 
of marketing. 


How to do more work yourself 
- + « Conserve and direct your 

- and how to han 
Position 


ese important flelds of busi- Company ivedcnaketevenebiuesecesd ont cebtes .BW-9-6-41 
ness activity. 
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domestic population. The fair opened 
this week with 650 exhibitors, com- 
pared with 374 a year ago. Germans 
attribute the increase mainly to the 
larger number of manufacturers from 
the occupied regions who have taken 
space this year and claim that the fair 
is being continued in preparation for 
the postwar period when all of indus- 
trial Europe will be administered from 
Berlin and Leipzig will become the great 
exhibit center of the entire continent. 

Despite the blockade, Brazil and 
Chile were officially represented with 
exhibits of products which those coun- 
tries entertain the hope of selling in 
world markets after the war. 


Brazil Saves Gas 


Oil-curtailment program is 
implemented with the use of 
substitutes made from alcohol, 
coal, and wood. 


When Brazil not long ago was warned 
by Secretary Ickes that the tanker short 
age would make it impossible for the 
United States to deliver more than 
about 75% of the petroleum products 
which Brazil annually buys from United 
States companies, the Rio de Janeiro 


“The use of Telescoping Lift Trucks has 


resulted in the saving of several thousand 


dollars annually in our lead handling 


costs,’ 


says Mr. G. L. Gibson, general 


superintendent of W. P. Fuller & Co., 
South San Francisco, Cal. As in hundreds 


of other plants, these Baker Trucks are 


effecting savings over former methods 


by handling heavier loads, lifting them 


to greater heights, conserving man hours 


and cutting production time. Let us esti- 


mate savings possible in your plant. 


2164 WEST 25th STREET > 


Bane 
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INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


mn Conada: R« 


government set out to do tw 
(1) curtail consumption, and 
new substitutes for oil. 

Six weeks of experimentatio 
ready beginning to produce re 
tioning 1s being applied in t} 
state of Rio de Janeiro and in 
portant coastal cities of Recif 
and Porto Alegre. General rule 
tail 30% below last year, Ri 
ample, has ruled that trucks « 
deliveries only when they start 
a full load. And bus operators 
pelled to limit the number of d: 
by permitting people to stand .y 
buses, a completely new discom ort 
Brazilians. 
® Substitutes at Hand—In the c 
tion effort, the Brazilians are mah 
of several well-known substitu! 
terials and are developing son 
ones. 

More than ten years ago, the go 
ment ordered that gasoline be 
with alcohol. At that time, the pur 
was not so much to stretch supp! es of 
motor fuel as to get rid of a troubleson 
sugar surplus from which the alcoh 
was made. During the last six wecks th 
Rio government has ordered that th 
sugar-alcohol content of gasoline b¢ 
creased from 15% to 20%. Producti 


| of fuel alcohol rose from 5,000,000 ¢ 


in 1932 to nearly 85,000,000 gal. in 
1939, dropped slightly in 1940. 

@ Gas-Burners Are Tried—Successful 
periments have been completed th 
year m the operation of large trucks an 
buses with “gasogenio,”” a gas obtained 
by burning wood or coal. ‘Three trucks 
recently made an experimental run of 
2,200 miles in 103 hours using coal asa 
fuel for the generation of gas. Cost of 
the fuel was only $16. Another truck 
powered with the same fuel covered 4()\) 
miles in two days carrying a full load 
at a fuel cost 90% less than if gasolin« 


had been used. 


On July 16, a law was passed mm 
Brazil compelling all owners of ten or 
more trucks or buses to operate one in 
every ten with this fuel, and the govern 
ment is helping industry provide the 
gasification equipment necessary fot 
hundreds of trucks operating in outlying 
districts where gasoline is always scarce. 
@ New Fuels Are Developed—The dis 
covery that eucalyptus trees make the 
best wood for the generation of gas led 
to the announcement a few wecks ago 
that the government forestry service wil 
plant large groves of eucalyptus trecs im 
the state of Rio for use in the futur 

A new fuel will soon be introduced 
in the Brazilian market. Using oil trom 
the country’s only important oil held 
(Brazil produces less than 6% of it 
total gasoline needs at home), gover 
ment scientists have found that a us:ble 
lubricating oil is produced by mixing 
the native product with castor oil nd 
the oil from a wild seed obtained so!cls 
in Brazil. 
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PROFIT&LOSS FREE... 5 sookiets that Help You 


Memento 


(he saddest letter we’ve had around 
here in a long time came the other day 
fom the Berkshire Knitting Mills, 
manufacturers of full-fashioned stock- 
ings, announcing the fact that the com- 
pany had just turned out its billionth 
stocking. At any other time, that might 
have been quite a cause for celebration, 


but coming right now—with the lid | 
capped down on any further silk stock- | 
mg production — the announcement | 
hadn't any wind left in its sails. Berk- | 


shire sent along a replica of the 1,000,- 
000,000th stocking, packed in a gold- 
embroidered lace box, for us to look at. 
That's about the saddest part of the 
yhole thing—the way that solitary silk 
stocking in the beautiful box lies in our 
ofice, neglected except for an occasional 
slower from the secretaries as they pass. 


They Also Serve 


Just for the record—so their praise- 
worthy efforts won’t be lost in the 
shufle of the more vital defense activi- 
ties-we note the patriotic behavior of: 

Yvonne Chevalier, a young lady whom 
the ads call a “continental chanteuse— 
because she now modestly bills herself: 


yVonNE cue VALIER 


Charles Martin, a man who produces | 


a radio program known as “Great 


Moments from Great Plays’’—because | 
he has his sound effects man use three | 


short raps and one long one every time 
the script calls for a knock at a door. 
lhe Boston & Maine R.R.—because 
its ticket office at Ayer, Mass., now sells 
“Victory V”’ tickets to the soldiers from 


nearby Fort Devens who want to make 
‘ound-trip excursions to Boston. Civil- | 
ans can buy these big V-shaped tickets 


too. The railroad says it will keep them 
on its racks until too many customers 
complain about the awkward size. 

Fire engine manufacturers—because 
they are cooperating with the OPM by 
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Solve Plant Problems and Save Money! 


Read Why Companies 
of All Kinds have Used 


INSULUX GLASS BLOCKS 


To Speed Production 
.- Cut Costs. 


What is YOUR Problem? 


oO LIGHT. Do you need better 
daylight in plants? Are there dark 


corners in deep rooms? INSULUX 
is the answer to light problems. 


2) HEATING. Are heating and 


air-conditioning costs high be- 
cause of excessive heat transfer 
through window areas? Do you 
have excessive condensation on 
windows? Booklet tells how 
InsuLux will help you. 


€} MAINTENANCE. Do painc- 


ing, window washing and re- 
placements keep maintenance 
costs high? Do you have corro- 
sion or humidity problems? 
Want to stop dust and dirt in- 
filtration? You cut maintenance 
costs with INSULUX. 
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Get all the facts about INSULUX 

Glass Blocks by mailing the 

coupon for these 3 new booklets, 
- sent without obligation. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY, INSULUX Division 
12ch Floor, Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send, without obligation, ieee three new booklets 
on 1. LIGHT, 2. HEATING, 3. MAINTENANCE. 


Name _ 
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curtailing their use of scarce 
which means future engines be 
minus stainless steel tanks, 
extension ladders, aluminum tri; ___;,, 
tor grills, brass bells, and bra 
rails. They'll still be red thoug 
Artie Shaw, the bandleader 


I 


he did his share to conserve we 


over 


ordering vestless, single-breast 
for his new 60-man band. 
Some fellows in Cleveland 
they've been so encouraged by th boog 
in scrap prices that they have _ |ready 
lifted more than 50 metal cove:. §; m 
catch basins and manholes in Cley¢. 


doin 
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nual 
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Army 
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land’s suburbs, so that residen 
had to be officially warned to watch 
their step out in the street. 

The Sponsors of a “Boogie tor Bn- 
tain” Concert in Minneapolis. 

The Studebaker Corp.—because it has 
broken an ironbound tradition by releas. 


ing photographs of its new 1942 cars 
with Army camps instead of bathing 
girls in the background. 


Fish Story 


I'he telephone company isn’t going 
to like this story, but pretty nearly every- 
one else ought to. It’s even got a moral 
(Necessity is the Mother of Invention 

It seems there was a business man 
with an office in Rockefeller Center, 
New York, who was starting off on his 
vacation one day recently when he te- 
membered that somehow or other his 
tropical fish were going to have to be 
fed while he was away. He didn’t want 
to wish this pesky job on any of his 
friends though; so he sat down and 
figured out how it could be done by 
‘phone, He just took one of the card- 
boards out of his shirts and made it into 
a long spoonlike affair, with tiny holes 
punched in the bowl of the spoon. 
Then he took the cover off his tele- 
phone box, wired the end of the spoon 
handle to the bell clapper, filled the 
bow] of the spoon with fish food, put 
the fish tank on the floor under 4 
telephone box and went on his vacation 
Every night he was away, he put i 
long distance call to his empty off hice 
and let the phone ring long ap | - 
shake down a good dinner for each: 
the fish. When he came back to wort! 
two weeks, the fish were all fine. 
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THE TRADING POST 


What “As Usual’’? 


[he other day I had a chance to look 
over part of the job one company is 
doing for national defense. | his year 
the Chrysler Corp. covered in its an- 
qual press preview not only its passen- 
ger and commercial cars, but also its 
Amy trucks, anti-aircraft guns, tanks, 
bomber fuselages, and kindred items. 

| shall not attempt here to catalog 
the exhibits or to recount the amazing 
progress that has been made in their 
production. That has been amply cov- 
eed elsewhere. Right here and now I 
want to get off my chest a gripe that 
has been building up during recent 
weeks and that finally yelled for expres- 
ion as I left the Chrysler plant. 

[| have been getting very tired of all 
these admonitions that “you can’t have 
business as usual.” Mostly they are 
administered by finger-wagging politi- 
cians and other kibitzers who seem to 
imply that the business men of the 
country shirk the defense effort in favor 
of “business as usual.” 

But who expects to have “business 
as usual”? Certainly not the business 
man. Least of all, it’s the business man, 
| should say, and I have talked with 
hundreds of them the country over. 
Better than anyone else in this broad 
land, the business man knows what is 
expected of him, what it is going to 
cost him, and knows that, in spite of 


it all, he’s got to buckle down to it. 
x a . 


Consider, for example, the men that 
are running that Chrysler business. For 
90% of that preview trip they dwelt 
on what their engineers and mechanics 
had done with the tanks, guns, planes 
and defense equipment. They displayed 
the prowess of their Army trucks in do- 
ing the impossible. There couldn't be 
the slightest doubt that their hearts as 
well as their minds were enlisted for 
the duration in the defense job. 

Then, at the end of a long day 
(evoted to defense, we finally got a 
glimpse of the 1942 cars and trucks of 
the Chrysler divisions. Now at last 
there was the product that this com- 
pany has developed over the years as 
its stock in trade. There were the cars 
by which it had won its position in 
competitive industry, and by which 
lone, it can hold that position. Chrys- 
et didn’t get where it is by making 
anks, guns, and planes. And, no mat- 
et how well it makes them, the day 
ill come when it must stand or fall 
hee again with its regular products. 

Remember now that with respect to 
hose products, this business today faces 
lrastic cuts in the raw material it can 
Ect, in the number of cars it will be 
ble to produce. It hardly knows how 
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much it will cost to make them or how 
much it will be permitted to get for 
them. And worst of all, it does not 
know what may become of the dealer 
organization it has built up over the 
years and upon which it must rely to 
recapture its market in more normal 
times. These are just a few of the 


problems that face one business. 

But are these men griping about 
“business as usual”? ‘They are not. 
Sobered, they are, to be sure. Dis- | 
turbed over the uncertainties, of course. 
But their talk is not of the pity of it 
all, but of what they are going to do 
about it. Their action is not to buck 
and balk in the futile hope of preserv- 
ing “business as usual,” but to throw 
themselves into the defense job with 
all their might. And what goes for 
the Chrysler crowd goes for thousands 
ot other business men, large and small, 
who see more clearly than many of 
their critics what their duty is, and 
who face more realistically than many 
of their critics the frightful burden that 
is peculiarly theirs. For it is the busi- 
ness men who must plan and plan, pro- 
duce and produce, and pay and pay. 

* * 

So if anyone deserves this ‘‘as usual” 
reproach, it’s the business man least of 
all. Before him—far ahead of him—I’d 
rate the politician. Yes, including the 
very politicians who seem to be so 
fond of that “business as usual’’ smear. 
Do you know any politicians who have 
parked their political aspirations for 
the emergency? Do you know any who 
are forgetting votes as they are asking 
business to forget profits? Or who take 
a stand on defense matters without re- 
gard for their political fortunes? 

And how many labor leaders do you 
know who refuse to make capital out 
of the defense emergency, who will risk 
their future with their unions or yield 
an inter-union trading advantage to 
speed defense production? 

In all fairness I might cite a few 
more who could do with the medicine 
that has been ladled out so generously 
to business men. We are told that the 
morale of the country is not what it 
should be. I think that’s true. But 
you can’t blame that on “business as 
usual.” Rather is it “politics as usual,” 
“strikes as_ usual,” “easy-living as usual,” 
“social-gains as usual,” “soak-the-other- 
fellow-and:leave-me-alone as usual,” and 
a lot of other “‘as usuals”’ that are at the 
bottom of that. 

When the rest of the crowd gets as 
far along as the business men in real- 
izing what they have to do and in 
buckling down to do it, we'll have 


taken a long stride toward the higher 
morale that is an essential ingredient 
of national defense. W.C. | 


Buy United States Defense 
Savings Bonds... and aid 
our country in its great un- 
precedented march to pre- 


paredness. Do your part — 


subscribe to the limit today. 
x *k * 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 
STEEL CORPORATION 
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ALLEGHENY STAINLESS 
AND SPECIAL STEELS 


THE TREND 


POST-WAR RESERVES? 


In its special report on “National Defense and the 
Future of Profits,” (BW—Aug.16'41,p25), Business Week 
pointed out that the rearmament effort, by stimulating a 
boom in plant expansion, was generating a new set of in- 
dustrial and competitive relations for the post-war world. 

“The prescient business man,” the report said, “cannot 
look upon such expansion with an easy mind. At present, 
defense is creating a ready-made market for everything— 
war materials and civilian goods alike. But what will the 
market be like when the government is not buying air- 
planes, tanks, and guns? When aluminum and magne- 
sium will not be going into warplanes, and copper won't 
be needed in shells, and shipways will not be required to 
work day and night to replace vessels sunk by U-boats and 
airplanes, and ships won't be needed to haul war materials 
overseas?” ‘These are some of the problems raised by 
defense, and, as the report continued, “though they 
kindle the mind, they hardly kindle a business man’s 
confidence.” 


© These post-defense contingencies are not specific, or 
tangible. ‘They are not susceptible of mathematical calcu- 
lation—as, for instance, the year-to-year depreciation of a 
building, or the estimated depletion of a coal mine. No 
company, at this stage of the defense effort, can reason- 
ably say that its business will fall off precisely X °% when 
national defense comes to an end, and that, therefore, it 
must set up exactly so much in reserves against post-war 
contingencies. 

And that explains why Thomas A. Morgan, president 
of Sperry Corp., in his forehanded program to set up 
post-war reserves for the company, was unspecific as to 
amount. The Sperry plan is to set aside, out of current 
income, funds to (1) cushion the company against a de- 
cline when government orders for airplane, steamship, 
and fire-control apparatus cease, and (2) provide for re- 
placement, rehabilitation, or readjustment of plant and 
equipment, if necessary. 


© Such preparations are entirely in accord with American 
corporate and accounting tradition. Whenever corpora- 
tion management envisions the possibility of losses—as in 
inventories or holdings of marketable securities—reserves 
are set up. And yet, it would be a mistake to assume that 
such reserves are a bulwark against the stark effects of a 
general decline in business—to assume that they will pre- 
vent curtailment, or layoffs, or dividend cuts, or losses. 
Cash reserves have one major function during a slump— 
they make it possible for a company to meet its current 
bills, to maintain its plant, and in general to hold itself 
together and keep the sheriff from the door. But, in and 
of themselves, they are not apt to make a major difference 
in operating policy. And that is a crucial consideration to 
be borne in mind now, as thoughtful boards of directors 
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earnestly ponder problems of, and reserves fc. the 
post-war epoch. 

Consider what happens in actual business pra: ‘ice 
vear-in and year-out, reserves or no reserves. The smart 
executive is always feeling his way into the future, js 
always probing for the day when the business cycle wil] 
reach its crest and then turn down. Why? Because he 
wants to retrench in time. He does not want to be caught 
long on inventories just before a break in prices; nor does 
he want to have large outstanding commitments to pur 
chase materials or supplies; nor does he want to have a 
factory structure halfway built just at the onset of a crash, 


© Moreover, once general business actually starts down, 
the individual business man—in the interest of self. 
survival—curtails as fast as possible. He tries to hold on 
to key men, of course; he tries to keep his plant tuned up 
and in repair—and a good bank account helps toward 
both those ends. Simultaneously, however, he makes 
every effort to conserve his cash—his liquidity. For no 
business man can be sure how long a depression will last; 
he cannot be certain whether his reserves, no matter for 
how many years they had been accumulating nor how big 
they are, will be sufficient to carry him through a deep 
depression of unknowable duration. 

Take the case of American Car & Foundry. During 
and immediately after the World War, it built up a te- 
serve out of which to pay common dividends. And 
though it drew on that fund in the late ’20s and early 
"30s, it is significant that A.C.F. ceased paying dividends 
altogether when earnings fell off and deficits mounted, 
vet the fund was not exhausted. Thus, in the final analy- 
sis, disbursements to stockholders depended on current 
earnings, not upon past accumulations. And it is note- 
worthy that in July of this year, concomitant with the 
rise in earnings, A.C.F. directors voted a dollar dividend 
on the common stock. 


© It boils down té this: Cash reserves are symbolic of the 
accomplishments and successes of the past, but, alone, 
they are no guarantee of successful adjustment to the 
vicissitudes of the future. Though the thrifty business 
man will want to prepare for post-war contingencies by 
building up a hefty bank balance, he will hesitate to sub 
stitute cash on hand for judgment and quick reactions in 
a dynamically changing business world. For corporations, 
as for individuals, current earning power is the thing that 
counts—just as it always has. And it is the part of both 
wisdom and prudence to assume that in the post-war era 
current earnings and future prospects will still predomi 
nate in determining business policies and practices—not 
the size of the reserve account. 
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